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Lesson Calendar 


x. January 4.—Paul and Silas at Philippi. ..... Acts 16 : 22-34 
2. January 11.—Christian Living... ......6.4. Phil. 4: 1-13 
3- wee 18.—Paul at Thessalonica and Berea. . . Acts 17 : 1-12 
4. Jan. 25.—Paul’s Counsel to the Thessalonians . . 1 Thess. 5 : 14-28 
5. February 1.—Paul at Athens Acts 17: 22-34 


6. February 8.—The Church at Corinth Founded. . . Acts 18: 1-12 
7. February 15.—Christian Self-Control. ...... 1 Cor. 8: 4-13 
8. February 22.—Christian Love. .........+.4-. 1 Cor. 13 
g-:March 1.—Paul and Apollos. ........ Acts 18 : 24 to 19:6 
10. March 8.—Paul at Ephesus......... Acts 19: 13-20 
11. March 15.—The Riot at Ephesus. ........ Acts 19 : 29-40 


12. March 22.—Paul’s Message to the Ephesians. . 


. . Eph, 2; 1-10 
13. March 29.—Review. 





Home Readings for the Week Preceding the Lesson 
(Furnished by the International Bible Reading Association) 


Monday.—Acts 19 : 13°20. 2... 2+ + eee eeee Paul at Ephesus 
Tuesday.—Luke 3: 7-138... 1. + eee eee Fruits of repentance 
Wednesday.—Luke 19: 1-10. 2... fw we ees True repentance 
Thursday.—Mark 1: 21-28 . . . . . Evil spirits acknowledge Christ 
Friday.—Luke 10: 17-22 2... 5+ ee eee “ Through thy name”’ 
Saturday.—Rom. 15: 13-22... 6+ 6 + ee ee The prevailing word 
Sunday.—Mark 4 : 26-32 Growth of the kingdom 
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Dreams 
By Henry Jerome Stockard 


HE things that goodliest, most enduring, seem, 
For which some strive forever here, and die,— 
Houses and land and gold and pageantry,— 

Are fashioned of the substance of a dream. 

The cloud-built palace all with sun a-gleam, 
So soon to change and fuse into the sky, 
Avails its lord far more than, bodied high 

In stone and mortar, could the mason’s scheme. 


The morn’s frontiers, the south’s blue-skied domains, 
The luring eve and star-ranged avenues 
And chambers of the north,—these would Iwn! 
Silver of flute be mine, and gold of strains 
Touched from some spirit harp whose murmurs lose 
Themselves on winds from elfin lands outblown. 


Ra.eicu, N, C. 


=—EDIT-e RIA 


The Art of Helping 

There is ‘‘a time to keep silence, and a time to 
speak,’’ saith the Preacher. Never is this truer than 
when we are in the presence of those who sorrow. 
Grief sometimes seeks counsel, and then is our time 
to speak, —if we can do it wisely and feelingly. But 
sometimes grief seeks sympathy by telling its own 
Story ; bereavement in such cases is consoled by self- 
expression, and then is our time to keep silent. 
Hugo's famous hero, Bishop Welcome, “had the art 
of sitting down and holding his tongue for hours by 
the side of a man who had lost the wife he loved, or 
of a mother bereft of her child.’’ Oh, the art of 
doing the best for our fellows! No other art pays 


quite so well. 
— 
Brave Enough Not to Fight 


Some people would be very brave if they were 
not afraid of being thought cowards. They are not 
brave enough to do the wise and right thing in spite 
of that taunt. Many a great battle has been lost be- 
Cause a general bas been so foolish as to fight under 
a disadvantage of position, or of forge, lest he be 
called a coward. Many a bad deed has been done 
because boy or man was not brave enough to dare 
being called afraid, No men in all history have been 
greater for reputation of bravery than the knights of 
King Arthur’s Table Round ; perhaps this was so be- 
Cause part of the vow which these knights took upon 
themselves was : ‘‘ That no man take no battles in a 











wrong quarrel, for no law, and for no world’s goods ; 
unto this were all the knights sworn of the table 
round both old and young. And every year were 
they sworn at the high feast of Pentecost.'’ In that 
oath never to dare to fight except in a good quarrel 
lies the root of the bravest bravery. Would that all 
men would still declare solemnly never to draw 
sword, nor to draw up a legal case, nor to speak a 
word of favor in a wrong cause! By such bravery 
would the world be vastly gainer. This courage not 
to fight shows heroically in Him ‘‘ who, when he was 
reviled, reviled not again ; when he suffered, threat- 


ened not.*’ 
a 


** Reasonable Care”’ 


No suffering is more severe than mental suffer- 
ing. Let it arise from causes that are imaginary, or 
from causes that are real, the agony transcends the 
pains of the flesh. Christian humanitarianism, recog- 
nizing this, establishes hospitals for the insane. For- 
merly such institutions were but places of brutal 
incarceration, now they are hospitals. But there is a 
mental suffering which no hospital can reach. Its 
very existence is often unknown to any but the suf- 
ferer. It has been inflicted by the words, the looks, 
or the ‘‘cuts,’’ of those who would not even scratch a 
neighbor's flesh with a pin. In his inaugural address, 
Governor Pennypacker of Pennsylvania suggested that 
** there should be liability in damages for the physical 































and mental suffering caused by publications made 
without ‘ reasonable care.’'’ But the leers, the sus- 
picions, the sharp words, of personal acquaintances, 
cannot be legislated out of life. A Christian therefore 
ought to be on his hdnor to exercise ‘‘ reasonable 
care’’ in his daily intercourse with his fellow-men. 
He ought to be above needing the reprimand of the 


state. 
ae 


Answering a Fool 
According to His Folly 

Foolish words often have just enough of truth in 
them to make the best reply to them a recognition of 
that truth. So when the rich young man told Jesus 
that he had fulfilled all the commandments of the law, 
Jesus did not laugh at his foolish self-conceit. He 
simply accepted the answer as approximately true, and 
told the young man what he must be perfectly pre- 
pared to do since he was so virtuous. So it is told of 
the great Puritan preacher, John Cotton, when he had 
angered certain lewd fellows of the baser sort by 
preaching openly against their wrong doing, that one 
of them shouted after him in the street, ‘‘ Thou art a 
fool, old John Cotton, thou art a fool!’’ The old man 
simply turned and replied, ‘‘I am, I am ! God make 
both thee and me wiser than we are.’’ Thus to rec- 
ognize the truth in the fool's folly, — how much 
stronger was it in reply than all the denials that were 
ever made ! 


Religious and Secular Educators in Convention 


HE teacher in the secular school and the teacher 
in the religious school or organization have al- 
ways looked askance on each other's methods 

and purposes. Neither one has quite understood the 
other. 

The exceptionally good teacher in the secular school 
is professionally interested in every principle, and 
every application of a principle, which will promote 
definite growth in the pupil's character and mental 
equipment. Such a teacher is provided with means 
for perfecting himself in his work. He finds a school 
where he himself can be trained in the principles and 
practice of study and teaching. He can turn to the 
accumulated results of careful research in psycho- 
logical problems. He not only can find out how to 
teach, if he wants to, but when he comes to apply 
his knowledge, the community provides him with 
support, with moderately adequate physical helps, 
with an audience under compulsion to remain within 
the hearing of his voice in consecutive periods, and 
with a time schedule for his work sufficiently exten- 
sive to enable him to apply coherently the principles 
he has learned. 

It is not easy, with these surroundings, for the 
secular teacher to realize the actual limitations of the 
Sunday-school teacher. Even ecclesiastical sentiment 
accords, it would seem, only a minor position to the 
teaching agency of the chugch. While it is true that 
there is no other organization to-day within the church 
so commanding in influence, it is not the less true 
that no adequate provision is made for it in time 
schedule, in physical equipment, or for the training of 
its teachers, 

More than this, the Sunday-school, as it now ex- 
ists, is not so well adapted, nor is it intended, for the 
processes of imparting a given amount of knowledge so 
much as to the exerting of the personal influence of 
teacher upon pupil, with the teaching of facts and truths 
as one of the means to this end. The Sunday-school 
teacher is given no opportunity to work upon a 
broadly scientific pedagogical plan, even if he were 
familiar with the way to go about it. The direct 








teaching he must do is done in a half-hour once a 
week, and ordinarily without the organized and 
rigorous discipline of the secular school. But the 
Sunday-school teacher is rightly conscious of his 
place as a center of spiritual influence toward a vital 
Christian growth, as superior to his place in the work 
of getting certain knowledge into his pupils’ minds. 

Looked at from the standpoint of the secular teacher, 
the work of the Sunday-school feacher seems ineffectual 
and much in need of improvement. On the other 
hand, the Sunday-school teacher, knowing his limita- 
tion of time and equipment, and his peculiar privi- 
leges and aims, does not quite see how the technical 
knowledge and plans of the professional teacher can 
help him much in the Sunday-school. 

There has been an enormous amount of scattered 
and scattering discussion about the inefficiency of 
the Sunday-school as a teaching agency, and much 
has been said about the ignorance of the secular 
schools concerning the real mission and possibilities 
of the Sunday-school. Nor has the thought of edu- 
cators been directed toward these agencies alone, for 
the home, the young people's societies, the Young 
Men's Christian Association, and other organizations, 
have had their share of discussion and criticism. 

In view of all this, it is only natural that an attempt 
should be made, by a group of men whose organizing 
capacity is strong, to bring these various educational 
agencies together into conferefice for their common 
and separate good. The recent convention of edu- 
cators in Chicago, gathering at the call of the Council 
of Seventy of the American Institute of Sacred Litera- 
ture, is the most significant attempt of this sort that 
has yet been made. In his opening address at that 
convention, President Angell of the University of 


Michigan emphasized the obvious need for bringing 
into some sort of working relations the various schools 
of religious thought, and asked pertinently, ‘*‘ How, in 
all this confusion, shall our children be taught ?’’ 
Such a convention as the Chicago gathering, while 
it is the crystallizing of criticism, has no rightful place 
in the economy of education unless it proves to be the 
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solvent of criticism. Whatever essential truth there 
may be in the varying schools of thought or of peda- 
gogical doctrine may presumably find in such an or- 
ganization, not merely a platform for expression, but a 
medium through which expression may be turned 
into action. If secular educationists have something, 
for instance, that the Sunday-school teacher of average 
capacity can use to advantage in spite of his peda- 
gogical limitations, then, it is to be hoped that by 
such an organization secular theory and Sunday- 
school practice may be harmonized as closely as they 
ever ought to be. 

So far as the work of the Sunday-school is con- 
cerned, there are at least two main questions for 
the new Religious Education Association (the name of 
the organization resulting from the Chicago conven- 
tion) to consider : 

1. What pedagogical plan is really desirable in 
the Sunday school ? 

2. How may teachers best be enabled to use such 
a plan in furthering the highest ends of their work ? 

For the teaching method or exact material are 
not the main issues. As President King of Oberlin 
said from the platform, ‘' No brilliant pedagogical 
devices will take the place of these living forces,’’— 
the place that personality has in the teacher's work. 

And further, it should be clearly understood that 
acts of the International Sunday-school Convention, 
as ordinarily an expression of the will of the American 
Sunday-school public, are developing through various 
committees about as much as the average school is 
to-day willing to attempt. No organization can now 
hope to be of any service to the Sunday-school at large 
without recognizing the exact status of the Inter- 
national Sunday-school, Convention as the delegated 
and representative body of present-day Sunday-school 
workers. 

It will not be either a wise or a beneficent plan for 
the Religious Education Association to attempt the 
extended improvement of Sunday-schools through the 
advancement of a few schools whose personnel and 
equipment are flexible enough to acquiesce readily in 
any experiment. Whatever wisdom the new Associa- 
tion can offer to Sunday-school teachers can best be 
disseminated and applied through the proper com- 
mittees of the International Convention, always a 
representative and legislative body, whose acts are 
not binding upon any school, but wholly suggestive 
and influential in method. 

Nor will any good be done by smart and unkind 
flings at any type of Sunday-school. The general 
spirit of the Chicago Convention was admirably free 
from any such nonsense, but there is still need of 
caution just here. For, applause was aroused by the 
public statement of one of tht more prominent speak- 
ers, who asserted that ‘*some Sunday-schools are im- 
moral,’’ and emphasized his conviction by stating 
that he does not send his child to Sunday-school. 
Such talk is not only out of place, but quite aside 
from the truly scientific spirit, and was not at all in 
tune with the motif of the convention symphony. 

It was to be expected that open discussion would 
have small part to play in the conclusion and actions 
of the convention for the tim’’being. The leaders had 
been in consultation with miaiy noted educators, se- 
cular and religious, for months before the convention, 
and hence the plan and scope of organization were 
practically determined in advance. The following 
resolution was offered by the Committee on Resolu- 
tions, of which President George B. Stewart of Auburn 
Theological Seminary was chairman. It embodies, in 
brief form, a statement of the general purposes of 
the Association, and was adopted by the Convention : 


The Convention for Religious and Moral Education, meet- 
ing in Chicago on February 10, 11, and 12, 1903, hereby ex- 

resses the conviction that a forward movement is necessary 
in religious and moral education. Inasmuch as an important 
service can be rendered by co-operation of workers for fur- 
nishing information, for mutual encouragement, and for the 
promotion of higher ideals and better methods, a new organi- 
zation for the United States and Canada has seemed desirable. 
The organization should be comprehensive and flexible. This 
will exclude advocacy of the distingtive views Of any denomi- 
nation or school of opinion ; it wi | forbid the limitation of the 
work to any single phase [agency j of religious and moral edu- 
eation, —as, for example, the Sunday-school ; it will prevent the 
control of the organization by any section of the country, by 
those interested in any single division of the work, or by those 
representing any one school of thought. It is not the purpose 
to publish any series of Sunday-school lessons, or to compete 
with existing Sunday-school or other organizations, but 
rather to advance religious and moral education through such 
agencies. 

A plan of organization similar to that of the Na- 
tional Educational Association was adopted. The new 
Association did a wise thing in choosing as its presi- 
dent Dean Frank K. Sanders of the Yale Divinity 
School, a man whose evangelical spirit and fine 
biblical scholarship are in happy combination with a 
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bountiful supply of good common sense. President 
James B. Angell of the University of Michigan was 
chosen First Vice-President, and James H. Eckels, 
former Comptroller of the Currency, was elected 
Treasurer. 

And now what may really be expected of the Re- 
ligious Education Association? Probably nothing of 
great public significance at once. For as President 
Harper, of the University of Chicago, said in his ad- 
dress: ‘*Let us plan for decades. Anything done 
in a year will be small. Good work, strong work, 
requires time."’ The same speaker expressed the 
hope that the Association would not issue lesson- 
helps or text-books. 

One of the main purposes of the Association is to 
gather facts in many fields of religious education that 
will help to establish practical working plans. Pro- 
fessor Coe of Northwestern University held that 
religious education is ‘‘no mere appendix."’ ‘ Every 
theory,’’ he said, ‘‘ that makes religion a by-product 
is exploded. The end of education is to make us 
conscious of God.”’ 

It was in the same spirit that John W. Carr, super- 
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intendent of schools in Anderson, Indiana, expressed 
his conviction that eventually religious and moral 
education would become in the secular school the 
very corher-stone of instruction, as indeed it had been 
in the older day to which Dr. Charles H. Thurber of 
Boston had so interestingly directed the thought of 
the convention. For in the beginnings of educational 
development in America the pioneer civilization had 
gone to the root of the matter in basing the school 
curriculum upon religious instruction. . 

The future of the Association will be fruitful of good 
in so far as it is able to find a common ground of 
co-operation for varied organizations and schools of 
thought. In the presentation of the plan and scope 
of organization, it was asserted that ‘‘the Associa- 
tion will be controlled by the universal spirit, and 
this will forbid the placing of emphasis upon the 
distinctive views of any one. denomination or school 
of opinion to the exclusion of others ; for it may be 
confidently asserted that those who hold different 
theories of biblical histo-y, may be able to unite upon 
a constructive teaching of the Bible from a practical 


. religious and moral point of view."’ 
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What Have the International 
Lessons Done for the Pulpit ? 


Progress is one of the signs of true and hopeful 
life. To-day ought to be better than yesterday was. 
We can hope that to-morrow will be better than to- 
day is. We ought to be doing more and better than 
did our fathers, and we can expect our children to do 
better than we have done. In this line of thought 
comes a question from a well-known clergyman and 
Sunday-school worker in the dominion of Canada, 


Have not the thirty years of International Lesson System 
improved the quality of pulpit ministration by bringing about 
more appeal and reference to Scripture itself? 


It is unquestionably true that in the past fifty years 
there has been more systematic and popular Bible 
study than in five hundred years before. The Inter- 
national Lesson System as a means of Bible study is 
an illustration of, and has been an aid to, this prog- 
ress. One who is acquainted with the general facts 
as to the growth of popular familiarity with the Bible, 
and as to its use in, and as promoted by, the pulpit, 
will understand this, as others are not likely to. After 
the Protestant Reformation, there was in many churches 
and communities a prejudice against the reading of 
the Bible in the pulpit as being too liturgical. Of 
course there was nothing like the Sunday-school 
with its Bible study two centuries ago. The memo- 
rizing of formal questions and answers in a catechism 
was the nearest approach to it, but that was nothing 
like Bible study. The pulpit did more to defend the 
correctness of catechism answers than to promote 
Bible study. The writer has a large folio volume, 
printed in New England some two centuries ago, con- 
taining two hundred and fifty sermons preached by 
an eminent New England clergyman on the different 
questions in the Westminster Catechism. Imagine a 
church that would be satisfied nowadays with two 
hundred and fifty sermons on such subjects! The 
writer has seen the record of twenty, thirty, and forty 
sermons preached from a single Bible text by an emi- 
nent New England preacher. And yet that preacher 
then supposed he was doing his duty by his important 
congregation. The writer has personally examined 
the records of a well-known New England church, in 
which, as a sign of progress, permission was voted by 
the church to its pastor to read from the Bible in the 
pulpit a portion, not to exceed one whole chapter at a 
single sermon. Yet that was progress in those days |! 

Can there be any doubt that we have made improve- 
ment since then? Progress within the past fifty years 
has been more rapid than in centuries before. Since 
the general adoption of the International Lesson Sys- 
tem, systematic and intelligent Bible study gives to 
many a boy or girl more familiarity with the Bible text 
and teachings than was gained before by a full course 
in the average theological seminary or divinity school. 
A prominent clergyman, a graduate of one of the more 
distinguished theological seminaries in this country, 
speaking on this subject, said to the writer a few years 
ago: ‘‘Any one of the brighter pupils in my Sunday- 
school is more familiar with Bible teachings than I was 
when I left the theological seminary. In fact, the Sun- 
day-school in these days teaches the Bible more thor- 
oughly and helpfully than the theological seminary."’ 





One of the signs of progress in Bible study and Bible 
teaching is the growing and felt demand for Bible 
study in the theological seminary and divinity school. 
The time is likely to come when theological professors 
must know something of the modes of study and teach- 
ing of the Bible if they would retain the confidence 
of their supporters, or would graduate young clergy- 
men competent to fill the place of pastors. Mean- 
while, it is unquestionably true that most clergymen 
enter the pulpit with a knowledge of the Bible ac- 
quired in and through the Sunday-school, even while 
so much more is yet to be done in that line by the 
curriculum of the ordinary theological seminary. 
Those who would keep up with the demands of prog- 
ress in Bible study have work to do, with yet more 


ahead. 
ae 


Why is Not the Revised Version of 
the Bible More Readily Adopted ? 


It is not always easy to say why desirable re- 
forms are not wrought more easily, or why manifest 
improvements are not more generally welcomed, but 
that such is the truth can hardly be questioned. A 
Bible lover from the National Capital thus asks about 
such a matter : 


1. Why is not the Revised Version more readily adopted ? 
Is it merely the difficulty which most innovations have to 
overcome, the fact that the Authorized Version is still generally 
quoted and used for responsive readings, etc., that the word- 
ing of many familiar passages is modified in the Revised Ver- 
sion, etc.; or is it some more serious defect in the latter version, 
due to the influence of the “higher criticism,’’ etc.? Possibly, 
however, the Revised Version is more generally used than 
some of us think. 


2. Do you consider the American superior to the English 
revision ? 

1. It is a recognized fact that an old error is likely 
to be more popular than a newly disclosed truth. 
When a good pastor first read the Revised Version, 
he said, somewhat sadly, ‘‘ That destroys a dozen of 
my best sermons.’’ Erroneous translations have had 
their place so long in prayer-books and in collections 
of proof-texts in systems of theology, that readers are 
loth to give up what they and their fathers supposed 
to be inspired utterances. Some of these erroneous 
translations date back of what we call the ‘‘ Authorized 
Version.”" It is, however, a fact that the English 
Revised Version has been more generally accepted 
and approved in the time since it appeared than any 
former revision so soon after its first issue. As for the 
** destructive critics,’’ if it is to them that the corre- 
spondent refers, neither the English Revision nor the 
American Revision can be said to be in any sense the 
product of their work, or to have felt their influence. 

2. So far as the American Revision is to be con- 
sidered, in comparison with the English Revision, The 
Sunday School Times has already expressed its opinion 
that the later is a decided improvement over the for- 
mer. Weare making progress in such things, through 
research and reverent scholarship, and this progress 
is illustrated in these revisions. Gradually, steadily, 
old errors in translation and in imperfect texts are 
giving place to more correct text and the fuller light 
of truth. And for this let us thank God and take 
courage. 
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other progressive workers are doing is the purpose of 

this department. The Editor would like every Sunday- 
school in the land to send him regularly, at 1031 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa., information and printed matter of every 
description used in all departments of the Sunday-school. 
From among the material thus received, a limited selection 
will be described or reprinted here, 


im LET progressive Sunday-school workers know what 


Contests of “‘ The Reds” 
and “ The Blues” P 


There is widespread interest in the Middle West 
in what is called the Red and Blue contest. The aim 
of the contest is to double the enrolment of the Sun- 
day-school through the division of the school into 
two parts, denominated ‘*The Reds’’ and ‘The 
Blues." These contests are sometimes of the senior 
department against the intermediate, or, again, the 
boys against the girls, and the results are often very 
surprising. Buttons are given for those bringing in 
the largest number of new members. The duration 
of the contest varies somewhat, but a three months’ 
vigorous campaign for new pupils is found to be quite 
long enough for such high-tension work. One school 
in Indiana doubled its membership in a month, and 
most of the hundreds of schools that have started such 
a contest have been abundantly successful. 


% 


Long Attendance of a 
North Carolina Teacher 


Twenty-two and a half years’ attendance at Sun- 
day-school to lead a Bible class is so noteworthy a 
record that it isn’t strange that it should be printed 
on a card of invitation distributed by the class. Dur- 
ing nearly a quarter of a century in the work, B. F. 
Faison of Raleigh has missed only nine Sundays, and 
these nine Sundays were all since the beginning of 
1901. This is the way the card reads: 





YOU ARE RESPECTFULLY INVITED 
TO ATTEND 


B. F. Faison’s Bible Class 


Every Sunday morning at nine o'clock, 
A 














t the 
Raleigh Baptist Tabernacle, Raleigh, N, C. 
x 
tk, ae ee ee ee 1,170 Sundays 
Less by sickness—in 1gor . . .8 Sundays 
Less by sickmess—in 1902... . . 1 Sunday 9 Sundays 
ee ON ES. 6 nn 4 6 eed 1,161 Sundays 
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What a Good Orchestra Has 
Done to Improve a School 

Music should have the same careful considera- 
tion in the school that any other matter of public 
order should have. The educational value of good 
music has been demonstrated in the North Avenue 
Methodist Episcopal School of Allegheny, Pennsyl- 
vania, where the orchestra is accounted one of the 
most efficient aids to the school work. Miss Anna T. 
Law writes of the accomplishment of the orchestra 
in that school as follows : ‘‘When, about four years 
ago, the orchestra was organized, there were grave 
doubts as to its expediency. Some good friends of 
the school did not believe in orchestras, and others 
did not think the players would care to give their 
time to make it successful. Recently the orchestra 
celebrated its two-hundredth performance, when the 
leader reported a membership of thirty with an aver- 
age attendance of twenty, while during the same 
period the school has had the largest increase in its 
history, both in interest and numbers, having now an 
enrolment of over twelve hundred. The orchestra 
1s Composed of young men and women from the 
Stores, offices and workshops of the city, members of 
the school, who spend the time for practice gladly 
because of a love of music and an interest in the 
work. At each school session the orchestra gives at 
least three selections besides accompanying the sing- 
ing, which has very much improved. These selec- 
tions are from good composers, as at the recent 
Christmas celebration, when three numbers from the 
‘“‘Messiah'’ were given. No one can estimate the 





A THOUGHT FOR THIS WEEK 





Because I was impatient last 
Sunday with the fun-loving boy 
in my class, may I be reminded 
that he expects far more of me 
than I do of him,—and rightly. 











good the orchestra is doing in cultivating the musical 
taste of the children, as well as in drawing people to 
the school,’’ 


“ 


Report of Work of the 
Pupil and the School 


As so many superintendents are noticing the far- 
reaching effect of printed reports of the pupils’ work 
in the school, there is naturally a call for specimens 
of such work, and a blank issued for the third quarter 
of last year is given herewith, that others may try a 
method that greatly encourages F. D, Jolly of Johns- 
town, Pennsylvania, because of its appreciation by 
pupils and parents, and the general improvement noted 
in attendance and in the lesson work of the members of 
the school. This card, it will be noticed, informs the 
school and the home of what is being accomplished. 





SCHOLAR’S QUARTERLY REPORT CARD 


FIRST PRESBYTERIAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
JOHNSTOWN, PA. 


Name 


Class No. . GG: +. ss ae @6% 


REPORT FOR QUARTER ENDING SEPT. 28, ‘02 


Sundays in Quarter, 13. oo eee ae 
Total Collection from your Class, $ . 
Supplemental Lessons Learned 


TREASURER’'S REPORT 








Amount on hand July 1 - - $111.46 

Collections.—General Fund - - 46.85 

- Missionary Fund - 24.58 
Total - - $182.89 

Payments.—Supplies, etc. - - $55.03 

"3 Board S. S. Work - 21.00 

= Foreign Missions - 40.00 

Balance in Treasury - - - 66.86 
Total - - $182.89 


A. A. HOERR, Treas. 
BEST COLLECTION RECORD 
The three classes giving the largest collections this 


quarter : 
Mrs. Hays's class, $11.06 
Miss Speedy's class, 4.10 
Miss Young's class 3-47 


BANNER CLASSES 
Largest percentage of attendance in month: 


July - - Miss Speedy’'s class, 91 per cent. 
August - - Miss Hood's class, 92 per cent. 
September - Mr. Smith's class, 97 per cent. 


F. D. JOLLY, Supt. 
JOHN A, NORTHWOOD, Sec’y. 











% 
Getting Adults to Study the Lesson 


How to get adults to study the lesson at home is 
quite as much a problem as that of securing such 
study from the children, and the method used in a 
Bible class connected with the First Presbyterian 
Church of New Albany, Indiana, will aid other such 
classes in this particular. The leader, H. E. Barrett, 
writes that The Sunday School Times has been an aid 
in getting this home study. He writes : ‘‘ In the Bible 
class of which I am leader, we have a number of 
times used The Sunday School Times to great profit. 
Clippings from Oriental Lesson-Lights, How to 
Illustrate the Lesson, and The Lesson in Every- 
Day Life, are numbered and read in connection 
with the verses of the lesson to which they apply. 
Though using other helps, the Times has been found 





to be the most instructive and interesting. The 
method of getting the Times into active use in the 
class has shown the members its value. We 
have seventeen members ‘active,’ fourteen pledged 
to read each day the Home Readings, to study the 
lesson at least one hour, to attend the Bible class 
every Sunday, and once each month to bring an un- 
converted person to the class. A number of those 
who attended our class last year joined the church 
last fall.’’ 
% 


A New Idea in Sunday-School Concerts 


There has been quite a revival of interest in the 
old-time Sunday-school concerts within the past year, 
and aseries of them is now being conducted by Super- 
intendent Joseph N. Dummer, of the Byfield Congre- 
gational School, Byfield, New Hampshire, which is 
novel as well as instructive. Mr. Dummer is well 
known as the Field Secretary of the New Hampshire 
State Sunday-school Association, and is therefore ‘‘at 
home"’ in anything that suggests the ‘personally 
conducted’’ tour. A series of concerts was recently 
arranged as a trip through Palestine, and illustrated 
with a stereopticon, and the plan is quite successful. 
‘‘I used the same idea a few years ago with great 
success,’ he writes. ‘‘ Twenty-five journals, two 
hundred to three hundred words each, were written 
illustrating the trip to and through the Holy Land, 
describing the route, places of interest and customs 
of the people, etc., calling to mind the Bible scenes 
associated with the points visited. Many of these 
scenes would then be told in detail by some pupil ten 
to fifteen years of age, using his own words, Other 
events would be given in words of Scripture. Both 





Itinerary. 
The Conductor and Ship Captain reserve the right to 
make any slight changes in this itinerary made 


necessary by quarantine regulations or other unto- 
ward events. 








DECEMBER 7.—Arrive in Jerusalem via Joppa and 
Hebron. 
FEBRUARY 1.—Arrive at the Jordan. 
MARCH 1,—Arrive at Nazareth via Plain of Esdraelon. 
APRIL 12,—Spend Easter Sunday in Jerusalem. 
MAY 3.—Home via Evypt, Greece and Rome. 








The Sunday-School invite all their friends to take the trip 
with them, bringing a yivid imagination and an atten- 
tive ear to the church »n the dates above mentioned. 
The stereopticon will illustrate the trip. We cannot 
protect our party from a call for bakhsheesh at a 
certain point each month, as this is to pay for the ex- 
penses of the trip. 

If any wish to form a party for a side trip, please in- 
form the purser. 
To get the full benefit of the cruise, you should be a 

member of the Sunday-Sch ol. 

We have a class for ; 


Bon voyage. 
J. N. DUMMER, Supt. 











journals as read and stories as told would be illus- 
trated with appropriate views. In this way five 
journals would be read and seven or eight stories 
told in an evening, using from twenty to thirty views. 
Each evening, with the map on the screen, a normal 
drill would be conducted by the superintendent, 
taking from five to ten minutes. I find that through 
this plan the places and the Bible itself become 
more real to the entire school.’’ The present series 
has a printed program to advertise it, headed ‘‘ Five 
Months’ Cruise in the Holy Land.’’ The itinerary is 
given above. 
b 


Rainy-Day Brigade 

Christian Endeavor or other young people's so- 
cieties can be of infinite help to the Sunday-school in 
various ways. In the matter-of attendance they could 
do much, and the suggestion is made by Christian 
Endeavor authorities that the Sunday-school commit- 
tees of local organizations should start Rainy-Day 
Brigades, to encourage pupils to attend Sunday-school 
on stormy days as well as fair. A record might be 
kept of the rainy days on which pupils are present, 
and a ‘‘rainy-day’’ button could be awarded to each 
pupil in attendance for a certain number of stormy 
Sundays, thus securing tothem a badge of honor for 
their praiseworthy efforts,. 
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The Christianizing of Alaska 


By Sheldon Jackson, D.D., LL.D. 
U. S. General Agent of Education in Alaska 







LASKA is in a transition condition. 
Ten years ago it was considered out of 
the world ; to-day it is in the center of 
that marvelous movement looking to 
a the development of the commerce of 
wm the Pacific,—the half-way house be- 
“8 tween California, Oregon, and Wash- 
ington, and Siberia, Japan, China, and the Philip- 
pines. 

When two or three years ago there came a crisis in 
the war with Spain, and it became necessary to send 
additional troops to the Philippines in the shortest 
possible time, the great army transports, loaded with 
men and munitions of war, were sent from Seattle to 
Manila by way of Alaska as the shortest route to Ma- 
nila. From Seattle to Manila by the way of the 
Aleutian Islands is a thousand miles shorter than by 
the way of the Hawaiian Islands. 

Travelers en route between Asia and America on 
clear days have magnificent views of the rugged, snow- 
crowned peaks of the Aleutian Islands. 

Alaska's transition is also manifest in its changing 
resources, ‘I'wenty years ago, the only thing consid- 
ered of value in Alaska was its furs. To-day the fur 
trade is practically extinct, but in place thereof we 
have gold and silver, copper, tin, coal, and petroleum. 
There are even agricultural products. I know the 
public is skeptical, but, since the Government has 
established an agricultural experiment station there, 
it has been demonstrated that Alaska has agricultural 
possibilities. 

There is a transition in the population. The native 
is fading away before the thousands and tens of thou- 
sands of white men that are coming rapidly into that 
country. The mining district practically covers the 
whole of it,—a region as large as New England, the 
Middle and Western states combined. The ‘* Klon- 
dike'’ is just over the edge, on the Canadian side of 
the international boundary line. But from the ** Klon- 
dike*’ the mining region passes westward two thou- 
sand miles across Alaska, until another center is found 
at Nome, near to Bering Straits. Nome sent out 
ten millions of dollars’ worth of gold last year, and 
the hardy miners and prospectors are pushing hun- 
dreds of miles north of the Arctic Circle. 


Whisky’s Work Among the Natives 


Yes, a transition in population has come. The 
white men are pouring in, and with them whisky and 
disease, and the native population is fading away be- 
fore them. In the past four years in the Seward 
Peninsula, a region larger than New England, it is 
estimated that from one-third to one-half of the entire 
Eskimo population has gone down to death. It was 
not all due to whisky and disease, but their systems 
had been so weakened by liquor that when, in 1900, 
grip and measles came, they simply died. 

There is also a transition in the character of the 
mission work. In the seventies and early eighties the 
population of Alaska was almost exclusively aborigi- 
nal, and this shaped the lines of mission work. Here- 
after, mission work to the aborigines will gradually 
lose its present prominence, and church work for the 
whites will become more and more prominent. 

There are in Alaska, among the aboriginal popula- 
tion, four principal families. All intelligent people 
are acquainted with the fact that Greenland and Lab- 
rador are peopled with Eskimo, but comparatively 
few realize that the Eskimo extend across the American 
continent from Labrador to Bering Strait, and from 
Bering Strait south to the Aleutian Islands, and from 
Unimak Pass along the North Pacific coast almost 
to the base of Mt. St. Elias in southeastern Alaska, 
so that the three great ocean sides of Alaska are occu- 
pied by Eskimo or Innuit population. They area 
seafaring people. 

Passing from the coasts into the interior of Alaska 
are found the beginning of the Athabascan family, 
extending across the continent from Central Alaska 
southeastwardly to Minnesota. 

Inhabiting the Aleutian Islands are the Aleuts, a 
very small people in number, for they were almost 
exterminated by Russian civilization. It is one of the 
interesting facts of history that when our American 
Revolution was just beginning, the Aleut Revolution 
was just coming to a close. Ours lasted eight years, 
theirs for fifty years. For half a century the native 
people of the Aleutian group fought the power of Rus- 


sia, and only succumbed after almost the entire popu- 
lation was annihilated. 

In southeastern Alaska are the ten tribes of the 
Thlingets, speaking a common language. Mission- 
ary work and civilization commenced among the lat- 
ter in 1877. 

The Aleuts, having been under Russian civilization 
for a century, have been brought into the Russian 
Greek church, and they are all baptized members of 
that church, adults and children. But the Eskimo, 
the Athabascans, and the Thlingets, were still heathen 
at the commencement of the American occupation. 

Among the Thlingets, mission work was commenced 
at Fort Wrangell, under the auspices of the Presby- 
terian Church, by Mrs. A. R. McFarland and myself, 
August 10, 1877. A few months later, a Roman 
Catholic father came and commenced the work of that 
church in Alaska. The success of the Presbyterian 
missions in southeastern Alaska among the natives 
was so great as to attract the attention of the entire 
Christian world. Stimulated by this success, the other 
great missionary societies commenced preparations to 
also open missions at Fort Wrangell and Sitka side 
by side with the Presbyterians. 


Stopping Denominational Waste 
of Money and Men 

The establishment of these several missions among 
so few people (1,500) would have been a waste of men 
and money, and the introduction of the diversities 
that exist among us a hindrance to mission work. 
To prevent this, a convention was called at the 
Methodist Book Rooms, January, 1880, of the various 
missionary societies, and an equitable division of the 
field was allotted to the different denominations. 
The Presbyterians being already established in South- 
eastern Alaska, that field was assigned tothem. Since 
1877 they have spent $750,000 in their efforts to ele- 
vate, civilize, and Christianize the natives of South- 
eastern Alaska, which shows the energy and zeal 
that they have put into this work, The fruitage in 
part is seven native churches, with over one thousand 
native communicants, and a second generation started 
in Christian citizenship. There has been a continu- 
ous religious revival in that section for three years, 
Less than two years ago, an old chief, who raised a 
rebellion in 1877, gave his own heart to Christ, and is 
throwing the same fire into his evangelistic work for 
the benefit of his relatives as he did into his persecu- 
tion of Christian natives. 

The Baptists took their field six hundred and 
twenty-two miles west of the Presbyterians, on Wood 
Island, Kodiak and adjacent islands, Kenai Penin- 
sula, and the regions bordering on Cook Inlet and 
Prince William Sound. Their first mission was 
erected on Wood Island, in the harbor of Kodiak, 
where they have a church and prosperous orphan- 
age. 

Six hundred and twenty-two miles west of the Bap- 
tists is Unalaska, the center of the Methodist field, 
where they have established a good, strong, efficient 
work, built out of the waifs who have been. discarded 
by the Russian-Greek Church, The Methodist field 
extends the whole length of the Aleutian Islands. 
Their orphanage at Unalaska has been named the 
Jesse Lee Home. 


Going to Church Before Going to Bed 

The Moravians went eight hundred and forty miles 
to the northeast of Unalaska, and selected the valleys 
of the Kuskokwim and Nushagak rivers, where they 
have secured a large following. In some of their vil- 
lages they have vespers every night. When bedtime 
comes the church bell rings, and the entire popula- 
tion, except the little ones, goes to church, and a 
young man who has been taught a little English reads 
a passage from the Bible, explains it in the native 
tongue, leads them in prayer in their own tongue, and 
they go home and go to bed. Where can you find a 
better record in New England, or in New York, or in 
the most favored place in the United States ? 

On the Delta and in the valley of the great Yukon 
the Roman Catholics have a number of missions. 
Their principal station and leading schools are at 
Holy Cross Mission, four hundred and ten miles from 
the mouth of the river. 

In the same Yukon valley are the principal mis- 
sions of the Alaskan natives of the Episcopal Church, 
the best equipped of which are at Anvik, four hun- 
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dred and fifty-seven miles from the mouth of the 
river ; St. James’s Mission, eight hundred and ninety- 
seven miles ; and Fort Yukon, thirteen hundred and 
fifty-three miles. The Church of England has main- 
tained missions for nearly sixty or seventy years on 
the Canadian side of the boundary line. 

One hundred and fifty miles north of Anvik is the 
successful mission of the Swedish Evangelical Union 
Mission at Unalaklik, and a few miles farther west, on 
Golofnin Bay, is their second mission. They havea 
third station in Southeast Alaska, at Yakutat. 

Two hundred miles west of Golofnin is located, at 
Teller Reindeer Station, Port Clarence, an orphanage 
of the Norwegian Evangelical Lutheran Synod of 
North America. The orphanages at Teller, Golofnin, 
and Unalaklik, largely grew out of the epidemic of 
1900, when so many Eskimo died, and the mission- 
aries took charge of the orphan children. 

One hundred miles west of Teller, at Cape Prince 
of Wales, on Bering Strait, facing Asia, is the mission 
of the American Missionary Association (Congrega- 
tional). At this point they have built up a good 
strong church from unpromising Eskimo elements. 


Pushing Missionary Enterprise Near the North Pole 

Two hundred miles northeast of the Congregation- 
alists, on the shores of the Arctic Ocean, is the 
‘‘Friends’ ’’ Mission at Kotzebue. The Friends also 
have missions at Douglass and Kaake, in Southeast 
Alaska. 

Two hundred miles northwest of the Friends is an 
Episcopal mission at Point Hope, and three hundred 
and fifty miles north of the Arctic Circle is a Presby- 
terian mission, at Point Barrow, being the second 
most northern mission station on earth,—Upernavick, 
Greenland, being twenty miles farther north. At 
Point Barrow are a Presbyterian missionary and wife, 
and a government teacher and wife. 

Two hundred and fifty miles south of Bering Strait, 
and within forty miles of the main coast of Asia, is 
Gambell, St. Lawrence Island, a mission station of 
the Presbyterian Church. 

Point Barrow, Point Hope, and Gambell have 
practically but one mail and one communication a 
year with the outside world. 

What are the results of these missions? From five 
to ten thousand of the native population, through these 
various organizations, have been brought more or less 
under gospel influences. Three or four thousand can 
be classed among those that we call communicants, 
and many thousands of the children are in school, 


oe 
Dickie 
A Hint to Mothers 
By Alice E. Dyar 


” Neer 9 
‘‘Well, sonny boy?’’ And the mother 
looked up from her sewing cheerily. 

Dickie stood in a most painful position before her, 
with one leg twisted about the other, and squirmed 
and screwed. 

‘* Muver !”’ 

‘«Yes, dear,’’ encouragingly. ‘‘ What is it?’’ 

He pulled desperately at the tortured lock of hair 
hanging over his nose, and shut his eyes and opened 
his mouth. 

‘*Nothin’!’’ he finally gasped, and bolted back 
to his card-houses. 

His mother rocked and sewed, smiling a little to 
herself. She knew Dickie. In less than five minutes 
he was back again. 

‘* Muver !"” 

The tone indicated an unmistakable anguish of 
soul. 

** What, my son ?”’ 

**Mu—ver /"’ 

It was almost a wail, 

‘*T am listening, dear.’’ 

Dickie seemingly realized that, but, after a few 
minutes of silent agony, he blurted out, ‘‘ Nothin’ !"’ 
and again retired precipitately. 

His mother placidly rocked. Presently she no- 
ticed that he was lying on the floor, rolling and kick- 
ing. She spoke very gently. 

** Dickie, dear, did you break one of the barn win- 
dows this morning ?”’ 

An angry ‘‘Nope!’’ came from the despairing 
figure. 

** Well, did you let the chickens out, or fight witb 
Percy Brown ?”’ 

After a sullen pause, again, ‘* Nope."’ 

The mother sewed thoughtfully a minute or two. 

** Did you spill my mucilage, dear ?’’ 
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LESSON FOR MARCH 8 


“Didn't!” 

Dickie seemed to be taking breath for a howl, but 
she persisted. 

‘«Did you whip Carlo, then ?"’ 

‘No, muver, I didn’t."’ And he sat upright and 
glared at her. 

She looked puzzled. 

‘«Well, sonny boy, what Aave you done?"’ 

Dickie lay back and kicked. 

‘« Muver !"’ 

‘« Yes, Dick."’ 

‘“*Muver /"’ 

‘Tell me all about it, dear.’’ 

‘‘I—I—I slapped Mamie,—'cos—’cos she wuz 
mean, —an’ —an'’—she went home.”’ 

His mother dropped her sewing, and went and sat 
beside him on the floor. 

‘*Don’t you think,’’ she said persuasively, ‘* that 
you had better run over and tell Mamie '’— 

‘*No, no! I won't/” 

Dickie began to purse his face up into such ugly 
little knots and wrinkles that she quickly changed her 
tactics. 

‘« Why don't you go and build card-houses, sonny ?"’ 

‘*Don't wanter. Muver, tell me whatter do ?’’ 

‘*You might hitch up Carlo, and ride down to 
auntie’s."’ 

‘* Don't wanter.’’ 

‘« Run out and hoe in your garden, then."’ 

** Don’t wanter.”’ 

Dickie’s lower lip began to drop, and his eyes to 
screw up. 

«« Well, dear, shall mother tell you a story ?”’ 

«« Ye-es, muver,’’ and a very subdued, if very 
cross, little boy put his head down in her skirts. 

The mother was a wise woman, but now she made 
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a grave mistake. It is sometimes better to trust to 
one’s instinct rather than tothe Mothers’ Club. This 
is how her story ran : 

‘*Once there lived a knight, and such a good 
knight, Dickie! He was brave, but he was polite, 
too, and if he ever happened to hurt anybody '’ — 

It was just here that a muffled voice interrupted the 
story, which was never finished : 

‘* Don’t want old story. I won't tell Mamie I am 
sorry.’ 

With a mental comment on her son's precocity of 
intellect, the mother resolved to leave the Mamie 
question unsettled for the present. 

‘*What do you want, my dear ?'’—very patiently. 
A ‘‘my dear’’ is always the index of patience. 

Dickie stuck his head up, and regarded her with 
determined eyes. 

‘The house Jack built, the pig who wouldn't go 
over the stile, three little kittens, an’—an’'—Chiny 
Chin Chin. Now, muver,’’ and he settled himself 
comfortably. 

By the time the pig was finished, Dickie conde- 
scended a smile. Interest in life was revived with 
the conclusion of the three little kittens (who lost 
their mittens, you remember) ; and when his mother 
had said ‘‘ Chiny Chin Chin’’ for the last time, with 
an audible breath of relief, Dickie was capering 
around her with a beaming face. As she turned to 
her sewing again, with a disappointed look dimming 
the brightness of her cheerful face, he capered out of 
the room. 

But very soon he popped his head in at the door. 

‘*Muver,’’ he said, in a business-like way,— 
‘«muver, there are two ni-ce little cakies down on the 
table. Can Mamie and me have ’em ?”’ 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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J. L. M. Curry—Friend of South and North 


By H. Clay Trumbull 


HERE was never, in any land, a civil war where 
the leaders on the one side and the other were 
more intense in their differences while the war 

lasted, or more heartily at one when the war was over, 
than in the case of the American Civil War. And it 
was the leaders in the conflict who were the leaders 
in peace and in reunion. This was not because of 
any lack of principle in the differences, but because 
of the prominence of principles in both the matters 
of difference and the matters of reconciliation. This 
was the case with North and South alike, as every 
man who was in the conflict will testify most heartily. 
It is from the extremes of both sides that the facts 
are best learned. 

While the two sides were preparing for conflict, 
this lesson was being learned. On the one hand, 
there was such a man as J. L. M. Curry, of Georgia, 
of Alabama, and of Virginia, an earnest Christian, 
who believed that slavery was ordained of God, and 
that we ought to be ready to accept and sustain God's 
ordering. On the other hand, there was a man, a 
New England believer in liberty as man’s priceless 
heritage from God, who was ready to battle to the 
death for that issue. The New-Englander and the 
Alabamian were ready to understand each other on 
opposite sides of the one question, and to have full 
respect for each other's opinion while fighting lasted, 
or when it was over. 

L. Q. C. Lamar, who afterwards served in the 
Confederate Army, and again in the United States 
Senate, and in the Cabinet, and in the Supreme 
Court of the United States, said to me as to Mr. 
Curry, the first time I talked with him, ‘‘ We count 
J. L. M. Curry the most eloquent man in the South.”’ 
And the South puts a high estimate on eloquence. 
The representative New-Englander, who put so high 
an estimate on liberty, said, just before the war, ‘‘I 
do not see how any man can defend slavery, yet there 
is J. L. M. Curry of Alabama,—he'’s an honest man, 
and I have to admit that, while he defends slavery. 
We're on opposite sides, but honestly so to the last.'’ 
J. L. M. Curry did service for his country in the 
Mexican War. He was in Congress asa States’ Rights 
Democrat from Alabama. When the breach between 
North and South came, he was a member of the Con- 
federate House of Representatives, and then he com- 
manded troops in the Confederate Army. His New 
England opponent commanded Union troops to the 
close of the war. The mutual respect of the two men 


continued in war and in peace. 


After three years in army service, including terms 
in three of the prisons of the South, I passed a Sun- 
day in Richmond, not far from ‘‘ Libby Prison."’ 
My host was Dr. Curry, at that time a theologi- 
cal professor, and active in all good work. I heard 
him preach a home missionary sermon, in behalf of 
the Baptist ministers in Virginia who needed help. 
I thought I had never heard a more impressive home 
missionary sermon, and I was glad, as I heard it, that 
the missionaries had such an advocate. 

As I sat in his library, I took up a volume of my 
friend Dr. Bushneil’s sermons, and expressed delight 
that I found it there. Putting his hand on the vol- 
ume, Dr. Curry said, ‘‘1 don’t hesitate to say that 
I've got more sermons out of that volume than any 
other volume in the world except the Bible."’ He 
then added, ‘‘ And I don’t believe that Dr. Bushnell 
would have recognized one of them as coming from 
him.'’ When I repeated this remark to Dr. Bushnell, 
he responded, ‘‘ That's the best kind of a compliment. 
Setting a man to do his own thinking is the best help 
you can give him.”’ 

The influence of Dr. Curry in every way was wide- 
spread and potent, both South and North, with 
blacks and whites, as far as he had an opportunity to 
exercise his power. It was not long before he was in 
charge of the two great funds, the ‘‘ Peabody Fund"’ 
and the ‘‘ Slater Fund,’’ which practically shape the 
educational interests of both whites and colored of 
the South. And it was a most remarkable fact in 
connection with his administration of those funds 
that everybody on both extremes of the community 
was abundantly satisfied with what he was doing 
and the way he was doing it. 

Meeting Booker Washington one day, I referred to 
some words that he had written in hearty praise of 
J. L. M. Curry, and I said that I was glad he felt that 
way about Mr. Curry, as I had long known him, and 
greatly admired him. Said Booker Washington hear- 
tily : ‘* 1 don’t know what we can do when Mr. Curry's 
gone. He is the one man in this world that every 
white man in the South is ready to admit is always 
doing the right thing, and yet he is always acting for 
the interests of the colored man also. There's no 
man to take his place when he has gone."’ 

An active friend of the Southern whites heard 
J. L. M. Curry speak to the institution of which 
Booker Washington is at the head. The enthusiastic 
comment of that white hearer was, ‘‘ 1 never heard so 
eloquent an address made on any subject at any 
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time.’’ It was evident that he met the need of the 
hour, whoever was present, and whatever he had to do. 

And he did all as pleasantly as he did it effec- 
tually. I heard him, for instance, not very long 
before his death, making an address before a Phila- 
delphia audience. This man, who was a member of 
the first Confederate House of Representatives, and 
in the Confederate Army, spoke in warm praise of 
Abraham Lincoln. Then referring to the action and 
spirit of President McKinley, and receiving no ap- 
plause as on some other occasion, he stopped, and 
said, ‘‘ Why don’t some of you applaud? I thought 
there were some Republicans here. I thought that 
when an old-line, dyed-in-the-wool Calhoun States’ 
Rights Democrat praised a Republican president, some 
one would cheer.’’ That brought cheers that made 
the house ring. And that was J. L. M. Curry’s way 
of getting in touch with his hearers, and keeping a 
hold on them, whoever they were. 

As soldier, as orator, as diplomat, as educator, as 
pacificator, as clergyman, as Christian worker, and as 
true and noble man, J. L. M. Curry filled an impor- 
tant place and did a great work. He will be sadly 
missed and much mourned. His memory is worthy 
of high honor in this country, North and South, East 
and West, and in other lands than this. 

PHILADELPHIA, 











A Boy and a Blizzard 
By the Rev. Edward A. Rand 


? Ne this is your first snowstorm ?’’ asked Aunt 
Nabby. 

Billie Eames nodded. He was a visitor at 
a prairie farm-house, —a restless, inquisitive boy, and 
at times trying his aunt's patience, so Aunt Nabby 
thought. One thing he certainly did. He was for- 
ever singing, she told her husband, and she added : 
‘«’Tain’t good for narves when you have a headache. 
Now that boy will be the death of my ears. He is 
jest like my sister Jemimy, dead and gone a year. 
When she was a gal, she would sing and sing and 
sing. 

‘‘Jemimy dead ?'’ asked Jason, a sandy-haired, 
sleepy-looking man, 

‘*It looks so. I haven't heard from her for a year."’ 

‘¢ Have you written her or her husband, Joel ?’’ 

Aunt Nabby shook her head. 

‘It is a good thing to keep up the acquaintance."’ 

‘«] know it, if—if’’— She changed the subject. 
‘There! I was going to say that Billie's singing is 
like Jemimy’s.’’ 

Billie overheard that conversation, and for two days 
he did not sing. He felt rather queer and lonesome, 
but he had a conscience, and he did not want his 
singing to annoy his aunt. 

On the third day he told himself he had ‘lots of 
company,’’—it began to snow! Oh! how the flakes 
came down, so white, so thick! and Billie imagined 
what they were. They were flowers, they were sails, 
they had faces, they were birds, coming faster, flying 
thicker,—oh, so many! He wanted to sing in his 
joy, but he saw Aunt Nabby clapping her hands to her 
head, and he pitied her. 

‘« Folks are lost sometimes in our snowstorms."’ 

Billie opened his eyes. 

‘« Did you ever hear of any? Tell me, auntie.’’ 

So she told him how a man in a snowstorm lost 
sight of the road and the houses and the barns, and 
he never came home. That touched the boy heart. 

He knew a song about home, and there was a bird 
singing it that almost hopped out of his mouth. He 
very-considerately, though, remembered his auntie’s 
tired head, and in silence stole up to his room. 

‘*T can sing it there, and it won't hurt anybody,"’ 
thought Billie. ‘*Hark!’’ he heard his uncle's 
voice at the back door downstairs, and heard him 
stamping his feet heavily, and he caught these 
words : 

‘* Nabby, it is a bad storm. Just from the barn, 
and the storm is covering up everything fast."' 

Billie went to the window of his room and looked 
out. 

‘« There goes the barn. I can’t see it,’’ he cried. 

The barn went somewhere, or seemed to go, and 
in its place was a thick wall of whitest, purest 
flakes. To think any one could come to harm in 
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such a lovely garden of flowers, blossoming up up 
into the sky. 
But Billie was singing the home song: 


‘* Home, home, sweet, sweet home ; 
There’s no place like home.”’ 


The boy's voice was peculiar,-—--a sweet and yet 
penetrating voice. He shut the window, went down 
stairs softly, remembering the ‘‘ narves,”’ and show- 
ing his thoughtfulness, as decent boys will. He told 
Aunt Nakby he wanted to ‘‘ help get supper.’’ 

That made Aunt Nabby smile, and she said she 
‘‘ liked a boy like that, —one who could help.” 

It was very pleasant in the farm-house kitchen, and 
it grew pleasanter the more Billie tried to help his aunt. 

Outdoors, though,—oh, how rapidly it was getting 
dark ! and how the great storm raged! And not far 
from the farm-house a man and woman, in a halting 
sleigh, had been nigh to despair when Billie put up 
his window and began to sing. 

*« Hark, husband !"" said the woman, ‘I think I 
hear singing.’’ 

«I'd like to hear something we could follow, wife. 
Guess you are mistaken.”’ 

‘* But I did hear it.”’ 

‘* Which way ?”’ 

‘Over there. Oh, how it blows !"’ 

And she bowed her head before the blast which 
had brought the music to her. 

‘*A woman's fancy,’’ he was saying to himself. 

‘Try it, husband; right ahead go! We shall 
freeze here. Try it.’’ 
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‘«Git up, Abram,’’ he shouted to the weary horse. 
«*Once more, once more, old boy, and I'll try to 
shove.”’ 

In a very few minutes Uncle Jason, Aunt Nabby, 
and Billie heard a loud noise at the door. 

‘¢ Oh—oh—robbers !'* screamed Aunt Nabby. 

‘I'm not afraid,’’ said Uncle Jason 

‘Oh, take this, husband !’’ She handed him the 
poker, and then ran behind the stove. Billie held on 
to Uncle Jason's coat-tails. The noise increased, the 
door flew open. 

‘*Why,"’ said Uncle Jason, as the ‘‘ robbers’’ 
staggered in, ‘‘if this ain't Jemimy and Joel !’’ 

‘* And if this—ain’t heaven !"’ said Jemimy, drop- 
ping into a softly cushioned arm-chair. 

‘*And where did you snow down from ?’’ 
Aunt Nabby 
stove. 

‘We came from home, and have got to heaven, 
but I don’t know as I ever would have found you if I 
hadn't heard singing.’’ 

Singing ? Whose was it? 
Jason looked round the room, 

‘«T didn't,"’ said Aunt Nabby, ‘‘and Jason can’t 
tell a note from a door squeaking. I guess ‘twas 
Billie.’’ 

The boy was hanging his head. 

Aunt Nabby slipped away, and, going to her bed- 
room, she got down upon her knees. 

‘* Lord, forgive a cantankerous woman for finding 
fault with a boy’s singing.’’ 

WATERTOWN, Mass. 


said 
rushing from her retreat behind the 


Aunt Nabby and Uncle 
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Reasonable ? 


By C. E. W. Dobbs, D.D. 


=a UR studies in the Acts have brought mira- 
2) cles prominently before us. It is well to 


> face the question candidly, and seriously 

By inquire into the reasonableness of these at- 
mene testing signs of our Lord's ministry. We 
cannot close our eyes to the fact that there is a vast 
amount of skepticism concerning them even among 
those who profess to be and call themselves Christians. 
There are many who would divest the New Testament 
records of their miraculous element, who fondly dream 
of recognizing the ethical principles and precepts of 
Christianity, while ignoring, if not wholly rejecting, 
the supernatural background of its sublime teaching. 
Then, it niust be admitted, there are not a few whose 
faith finds mountains of difficulty in miracles, and who 
fain would have a more satisfactory understanding and 
firmer grasp of the argument showing the nature and 
the reasonableness of those signs. 


What Is a Miracle? 


What are miracles? Webster answers, ‘‘ A miracle 
is an event or effect contrary to the known laws of 
nature.'’ A better definition is, ‘‘ An event deviating 
from the known laws of nature.’’ Augustine says 
that ‘‘a miracle is not contrary to nature, but to what 
we know of nature.’’ He further elucidates his mean- 
ing by declaring that ‘the will of the Creator is the 
nature of each created thing,’’ and ‘: for whatever is 
done by him who appoints all natural order, and 
measure, and proportion, must be natural in every 

** He conceived of nature as entirely under the 





case. 
control of God, and dreamed of no limitations to the 
will and pleasure of the Almighty in dealing with 
nature. With the general consent of the earlier theo- 
legians, Augustine thought of a miracle as an act per- 
formed by suspending the laws of nature. But, as 
Godet well observes, the laws of nature cannot be 
suspended, though a higher power may temporarily 
overcome them. I throw a stone in the air. The 
force I use in order to make the stone ascend, and the 
immediate descent of the stone as soon as that force 
is used up, prove that the law of gravitation was not 
suspended, but simply overcome. Thus we see it is 
better to consider miracles as phenomena truly be- 
longing to the natural sphere, but resulting from a 
cause superior to nature, 


The Only Explanation Possible 


In this position Godet reaches the central point in 
the whole discussion. Is there a power superior to 
nature? In other words, Is Nature the product of her 
own laws, or does Nature exist on account of a power 
superior to herself and her laws? This is the crucial 
question. And, whatever may be the hypotheses or 





conclusions dominating investigations in the realm of 
the natural sciences, so called, inexorable argum. nt 
grounds the mind on the rock of the divine existence 
as necessary to nature, 

Take one link in the chain only. There was a 
time in the geologic history of our globe when there 
was no organic life. Grant all that may be claimed 
as to the physical formation and growth of the globe, 
and yet we are compelled to face the beginning of 
organic life. Whence came it? Did it originate 
from the very forces of nature? It is unscientific to 
so affirm. President Sir William Thomson, at the 
opening of the British Association at Edinburgh in 
1871, said: ‘It is a fact as sure as the law of gravita- 
tion that life can come only from life.’’ Nor has any 
ascertained fact in natural science since that date 
weakened this statement. Back of organic life, back 
of nature, is the sublime mystery of a cause superior 
to nature and natural laws. That cause is God. 
Grant the existence of God, and all else is possible, 
and miracles become reasonable in the establishing of 
a religion confessedly not earth-born, but of heaven. 


Were Miracles Ever Wrought ? 

These considerations clearly show the possibility of 
miracles in the kingdom of the Infinite One. There 
can be but one other question : Have we reasonable 
evidence that miracles have been wrought? The in- 
carnation of the Son of God was earth's greatest mira- 
cle. That is the center of New Testament miracles. 
The records of the mighty works of the Lord were 
made by those who saw them, and were written while 
hundreds, not to say thousands, of persons who had 
been witnesses to his ministry were still alive. Cana 
sane mind believe that those records would, or could, 
have gained credence and currency if they had been 
only barefaced falsehoods? Impossible, especially 
when we recall the violent hostility to Jesus and his 
gospel among the very people who first heard the tes- 
timony of the apostles. One reads these records with 
a sense of the apparent sincerity and trustworthiness 
of the evangelists which is a guarantee of their truth. 

Indeed, the ablest rationalistic critics no longer 
affect to despise the extraordinary character of the life 
and work of Jesus. That life stands out too certainly 
for denial. Reuss voices the view of many when he 
says, ‘‘If in the acts of Jesus there were nothing 
surpassing every-day experience, his history would 
thereby become so much the more incomprehen- 
sible."" The renowned French unbeliever Renan, 
though rejecting the divinity of our Lord, was com- 
pelled to say : ‘‘On the whole, I admit as authentic 
the four canonical Gospels. All, in my opinion, date 
from the first century, and the authors are, generally 
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speaking, those to whom they are attributed."’ I can- 
not forbear quoting a paragraph from Renan’s intro- 
duction to his ‘‘ Life of Jesus,’’ in which he tells of a 
personal visit to Palestine in 1860. 


The French Unbeliever’s Testimony 


‘| have traversed in all directions the country of 
the Gospels. I have visited Jerusalem, Hebron, and 
Samaria ; scarcely any important locality of the his- 
tory of Jesus has escaped me. All that history, which 
at a distance seems to float in the clouds of an unreal 
world, thus took a form, a solidity, which astonished 
me. The striking agreement of the texts with the 
places, the marvelous harmony of the Gospel ideal 
with the country which served it as a framework, were 
like a revelation to me. I had before my eyes a fifth 
Gospel, torn, but still legible, and henceforward, 
through the recitals of Matthew and Mark, in place 
of an abstract being, whose existence might have 
been doubted, I saw living and moving an admirable 
human figure.’’ 

How sad that his faith halted at the threshold, and 
failed to grasp the matchless Qne as his Lord and 
Saviour ! 

What has been said of the miracles of Jesus may be 
affirmed also of the miracles of the apostles. . Take 
those wrought by Paul. He writes to the very per- 
sons before whose eyes he had wrought them, appeal- 
ing to their knowledge of the facts involved (see Rom. 
15:18, 19; 2 Cor. 12:12) Even the most destruc- 
tive criticism acknowledges the authenticity of these 
Epistles. They are confessedly genuine writings of 
Paul. Can any one be so blind as not to see that it 
would have been impossible for him to so write if he 
had not wally wrought those miracles? Indeed, I 
repeat that it is reasonable to suppose that a religion 
confessedly divine would be introduced by miracles. 
If Christ and Paul were what they claimed to be, and 
what our faith believes them to have been, then we 
would naturally expect to find their ministry accom- 
panied and attested by just such supernatural signs as 
the records show to have been the case. 

But let us not overlook the fact that miracles are 
extraordinary ; they are not the usual order in the 
divine kingdom. In the Bible we see miracles con- 
fined to great epochs in the history. All the writers 
who have specially treated of the miracles bring out 
this thought. It is not true, as it is sometimes said to 
be, that ‘‘ miracles are most frequent in the most dis- 
tant periods of history, but become more and more 
scarce as we approach the epochs of a higher civiliza- 
tion, and disappear altogether in modern times before 
a fuller comprehension of the action of natural laws.’’ 


Falsity of a Common Objection 


Godet has well replied to these objections, showing 
that miracles serve only as an accompaniment to the 
work of God in the salvation of the human race. 
That work was completed by Jesus, and what is now 
left is simply the individual appropriation of God's 
work. But for that purpose no miracle is necessary. 
The alleged decrease in the series of miracles is abso- 
lutely false. In the most ancient epoch of the history 
of mankind (from Adam to Moses, comprising about 
twenty-five hundred years) biblical history does not 
record one single miracle, properly speaking, for the 
divine apparitions accorded the patriarchs belong to 
another category. We first meet miracles when we 
reach the signs given through Moses as he entered 
upon his office as the lawgiver and leader of Israel. 
Connected with this epoch of Moses must be regarded 
the miracles attending the establishment of the nation 
in Canaan. Then six or seven centuries elapse with 
no miracle recorded. 

But at the time when the existence of monotheism 
is seriously threatened by the invasion of the grossest 
paganism, in the ministries of Elijah and Elisha, 
signs reappear. Again two or three centuries roll on 
from which there is an entire absence of miracles, 
until the period of the Babylonian captivity, when 
the reign of God seemed completely wiped off from 
the face of the earth, and the truth of monotheism 
had to be vindicated in the most striking manner 
against the menacing powers of paganism. Then we 
behold the marvels attending Daniel. 

Finally an interval of four centuries separates this 
third epoch of miracles from the fourth, which is also 
the last, the most striking, and belonging to the full 
dawn of history, —the epoch of Jesus and his apostles. 
Well may it be asked, ‘If now we suppose that 
miracles are nothing but legendary fictions, why are 
they concentrated on certain decisive points, instead 
of being scattered uniformly over the whole surface ot 
biblical history? And why are they most numerous 
in that epoch which is nearest to modern times ?’’ 

WasHINGTON, IND. 
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Lesson I0. 
Acts 19 : 13-20. 





(Study vs. 8-20.) Memory verses : 


March 8 Paul at Ephesus 


18-20. 







































































COMMON VERSION 


13 § Then certain of the vagabond Jews, 
exorcists, took upon them to call over them 
which had evil spirits the name of the Lord 
Jesus, saying, We adjure you by Jesus whom 
Paul preacheth. 

14 And there were seven sons of one Scé’va, 
a Jew, and chief of the priests, which did so. 

‘ts And the evil spirit answered and said, 
Jesus I know, and Paul I know ; but who are 
fe? 

16 And the man in whom the evil spirit was 
leaped on them, and overcame them, and pre- 


did this. 


vailed against them, so that they fled out of mastered both of them, and prevailed against 


that house naked and wounded. 
17 And this was known to all the Jews and 


Surroundings and Critical Notes 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


NTERVENING Events.—Paul taught for three 
months in the synagogue ; but in consequence 
of Jewish opposition he withdrew to the school 

of Tyrannus, where he taught for two years, ‘so 
that all they that dwelt in Asia [the Roman province] 
heard the word of the Lord, both Jews and Greeks.’ 
Miracles of a special character are noted as wrought 
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by God through the hands of Paul. The healing of 
those having evil spirits led to the incident with 
which the lesson begins. 

Piace.—Ephesus, the then capital of the Roman 
ie of Asia, celebrated for the temple of Diana, 
ull of idolatry and various forms of superstition. 

Time.—Paul’s stay at Ephesus was probably from 
A.D. 54 to A.D. 57, and the incidents in the lesson 
may be placed in the early part of A.D. 57. 


% 


Verse 13.—Aut certain also of the strolling Jews, 
exorcists: ‘*Also” is well attested ; ‘* strolling,” 
literally, *‘ going about,” does not imply all that 
“vagabond” now does. Such ‘‘exorcists” were 
numerous in those days, often claiming to use 
charms handed down from Solomon. The word is 
Greek, transferred into English, and allied with 
* adjure.”"— Zook upon them: In emphatic position ; 
literally, ‘‘ took in hand.-—7o name; More exact than 
*‘call.”—J/ adjure you: The singular form is found 
in the earlier authorities. 

Verse 14.—Seven sons: In the Greek this comes 
after the description of Sceva, as if incidental.— 
Sceva, a Jew, a chief priest: Otherwise unknown. 
Why called ‘‘a chief priest” is not certain. He may 
have been head of one of the twenty-four priestly 
courses, or of high-priestly rank, though some think 
he was a pervert to heathenism who had become a 
prominent priest. 

Verse 15.—The evil spirit answered: As in the 
Gospels the demon speaks through the man _ pos- 
sessed.—Said unto them: So the best authorities. — 
Jesus I know, and Paul ] know: As the margin of 
the Revised Version indicates, the verbs in the two 
clauses are not the same, but it is difficult to state 
the exact difference. Prubdauly the variation is due 
to the different objects of knowledge: Jesus in 
heaven, Paul on the earth.—Aut who are ye? * Ye, 
who are ye?” there being a contemptuous emphasis 
upon ‘ ye.” 

Verse 16.—7he man in whom the evil spirit: 
Here the action is attributed to the man, but the 
connection shows that it was prompted by the evil 
spirit.—A/astered both of them: The verb is usually 
rendered ‘‘exercise lordship over.” ‘‘ Both” is well 


whom the evil spirit was leaped on them, and 


Golden Text: The name of the Lord Jesus was magnified.—Acts 19 : 17. 
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13 But certain also of the stroiling Jews, exor- 
cists, took upon them to name over them that 
had the evil spirits the name of the Lord 
Jesus, saying, | adjure you by Jesus whom 
Paul preacheth. 
sons of one Sceva, a Jew, a chief priest, who 
15 And the evil spirit answered and 
said unto them, Jesus I ' know, and Paul I 
know ; but who are ye ? 


Jesus was magnified. 


14 And there were seven 


16 And the man in pieces of silver. 


prevailed. 
them, so that they fled out of that house naked 
and wounded. 17 And this became known to 
b 4 * % ~ 
attested. This shows that two were engaged in this 
attempt at exorcism. The later scribes omitted 


‘*both,”” assuming that all seven were meant. 

Verse 17.—7his became known to all, both Jews 
and Greeks, that dwelt at Ephesus : This rendering 
in every particular represents the Greek more accu- 
rately than that of the Authorized Version.—Fear : 
Religious awe rather than terror.—And the name o 
the Lord Jesus : Not that of Paul.— Was magnified: 
Occult arts prevailed in Ephesus, and the miracles 
narrated in the previous part of the chapter would 
impress the Ephesians, and show that the power 
attending the gospel was superior to the magic 
there practiced. This accounts for the introduction 
of these incidents. Ramsay seems to think them 
foreign to Luke’s purpose and method. 

Verse 18.—That had believed: This expression 
points to believers who had still been connected with 
the prevalent superstitions. To refer it to those who 
first believed at that time is less grammatical.— 
Declaring their deeds: Or, ‘‘ practices,” generally 
in a bad sense ; allied to the verb in the next clause. 

Verse 19.—Magical arts: This phrase represents 
a word that passed through a variety of senses, 


al 


Christ the T 


By Alexander 


HE preceding lesson gave two instances of John’s 
disciples being absorbed into the church; this 
one gives two instances of the gospel’s victory 

over pretenders to magical powers. Ephesus swarmed 
with such. ‘Strolling Jews,” exorcists, were rife all 
over the empire, as witness Simon Magus in Samaria 
and Elymas at Paphos. Ephesus, with its great 
population of many nationalities, its position on an 
important trade route, which flooded it with Easterns, 
and its worship of ‘‘ Diana,” which was deeply tinged 
with debasing Eastern ideas, was a hotbed of magic; 
and ‘‘ Ephesian letters,” which were used as charms, 
had a great reputation, and were widely used. The 
‘** local color” is accurate in both parts of this lesson. 

Difficulties have been made as to the statement 
that Sceva was a ‘‘chief priest.’’ Of course, the title 
cannot be taken in the strict sense, but may be loosely 
used. As to seven of his sons being mentioned as 
exorcists in verse 14, whereas ‘‘ both” are spoken of 
in verse 16, there is no difficulty in supposing that, 
though all the seven were in the habit of using the 
form quoted, two of them only were concerned in the 
particular case narrated. But the text of verse 14 
is doubtful, and a reading approved by some omits 
**seven.” 

The exorcists made great use of spells or incanta- 
tions, and some of their formule have been preserved, 
which have the most extraordinary hodge-podge of 
names, mutilated and changed, some unintelligi- 
ble, some evidently corruptions of names of gods, 
and even of Jehovah. It was, therefore, quite in 
accordance with their practice that ‘‘the name of 
Jesus” should be added as one more ingredient, to 
make the mixture thick and slab ; and the addition 
did not mean that the sons of Sceva had any belief 
in Po. They had seen that the name worked, 
and, like quack doctors, they added this new remedy 
to their heterogeneous pharmacopeia. How little 
they knew of him is shown by their identifying him 
only as ‘‘ Jesus whom Paul preacheth."’ It is this use 
of the name, with absolutely no faith in the person, 
that distinguishes these exorcists from the men whom 
the disciples found casting out demons in Christ's 
name, and of whom they complained to Jesus. His 
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Greeks also dwelling at Eph’e-sis ; 
fell on them all, and the name of the Lord 


18 And many that believed came, and con- 
fessed, and shewed their deeds. 

19 Many of them also which used curious 
arts brought their books together, and burned 
them before all men. and they counted the 
price of them, and found /¢ fifty thousand 


20 So mightily grew the word of God and 


AMERICAN REVISION 


all, both Jews and Greeks, that dwelt at 
Ephesus ; and fear fell upon them all, and the 
name of the Lord Jesus was magnified. 
18 Many also of them that had believed came, 
confessing, and declaring their deeds. 19 And 
not a few of them that practised magical arts 
brought their books together and burned them 
in the sight of all ; and they counted the price 
of them, and found it fifty thousand pieces of 
silver. 20 So mightily grew the word of the 
Lord and prevailed. 


and fear 


1 Or, recognize 


The American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson and Sons. 


from officious to impertinent, then, as here, over- 
curious meddling with hidden future things.— 7%eir 
dooks: Containing formule of magic, or written 
amulets, called Ephesian scrolls, copied from the 
words engraved on the image of Diana.—Aurnea 
them: They did not sell them, but destroyed them, 
and that publicly. — Coun/fed: Calculated. — /i/ty 
thousand pieces of silver: The reckoning is in 
Greek terms, the standard being the drachma, then 
equivalent to the Roman denarius, worth about sev- 
enteen cents. The value was therefore about $8,500. 

Verse 20.—So; This means ‘tin this way,” and 
does not directly qualify ‘‘ mightily."—7he word of 
the Lord: So the oldest authorities, with the em- 
phasis on ‘‘the Lord.”—Grew... prevailed: Or, 
‘‘was strong.” The former term refers to exten- 
sion ; the latter, to the marked results, as indicated 
in what precedes. 


WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
5 A 


Too many books give darkness instead of light 
until you put a match to them. 
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rue Magician 
McLaren, D.D. 


shield was cast over these, for he recognized in them 
a germ, however nipped and frost-bitten,of faith in 
him, which, fostered, might blossom into fruit. But 
these two at Ephesus rattled over the name among 
the others in their strange miscellany, without hav- 
ing the faintest dawn of knowledge or faith. Jesus 
is infinitely tender where such a germ can be hoped 
for, but infinitely stern (which is also tenderness in 
another form) where his name is taken on utterly 
careless lips. 

The great lesson is that even his name, spoken 
without faith in him, has no power to cast out de- 
mons. It is the same lesson which the disciples had 
to learn when they asked: ‘‘ Why could not we 
cast him out?” and got for answer, ‘‘ Because of 

our disbelief.” It is the same lesson which is 
orced on us by many of the church's failures to cope 
with the terrible evils of modern society, and by the 
apparent powerlessness of much apparently Chris- 
tian teaching and effort. Where the accent of per- 
sonal conviction is wanting, the preaching of Jesus 
may be eloquent, orthodox, and a hundred other 
good adjectives, but effectual it will not be. It ‘is a 
solemn thought that every Christian, and especially 
every Christian teacher. should lay to heart that he 
has the awful power of depriving the gospel of Christ 
of its great characteristic of being ‘‘ the power of God 
to sa'vation.” If boiling water is geared tate a vessel 
at a temperature below freezing, it will not keep its 
heat. We can chill the water of life by the ‘‘ earthen 
vessel’ out of which it is poured. ; 

But the incident suggests a wider application, — 
namely, that it is the name when spoken by believ- 
ing lips, and none other spell, that is powerful, and 
that therefore all well-meant and Christless efforts 
after social, moral improvement are vain. If the ills 
that afflict our great cities or our rural districts are 
ever to be got rid of, it will be by the power of the 
gospel, not by ‘‘culture” or philanthropic efforts 
that do not tackle the fontal cause of them,—namely, 
sin. The demons knew Jesus and Paul, but they 
are stirred to scornful antagonism by would-be exor- 
cists, who mutter other spells over them, and the 
outcome of ‘such attempts is but too apt to be an in- 
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sreased activity of the evil. It is not carted away, 
but the vain effort to dislodge it stirs it, and makes its 
stench worse. 

The second instance of the triumph of Christ over 
pretenders to magical power is traced to the first as 
its cause. The experience of Sceva’s sons spread 
and “fluttered the dovecots” of those who ‘ used 
magical arts,” and their dupes. It seems to be some 
of the latter who are referred to in verse 18, who had 
believed, and yet had not till now quite broken with 
dabbling with magic, while verse 19 of course refers 
to the former. How far either class understood who 
Christ was, and what he had done for the world, is 
uncertain. Probably the main thought about him 
with these people was that he was a greater magician 
than they, and could really do what they pretended 
to effect. At all events, the bonfire of the treasured 
books of magical formule and incantations was a 
public renunciation of a sinful course, an abjuration 
of frauds and pretenses, and a public hauling down 
of the flag before a conqueror. The books were, of 
course, treasured by their owners as a source of profit, 
and the sum set down as their value (about ten thou- 
sand dollars) is not excessive; but the greatness of 
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the sacrifice was rather in the confession of defeat 
and in the implied pledge to forsake former practices. 

The gospel still requires like sacrifices from those 
who truly receive it. If Christ be crowned as our 
king. we must forsake allegiance to other monarchs; 
and there are many of us who are kept back from so 
crowning him, because we are not ready to fling our 
‘*books” on the fire, and drop the trade that used 
them. One can scarcely fancy a liquor-seller con- 
verted and carrying on his husiness; and there are 
a good many very respectable gentlemen in Wall 
Street and elsewhere who would find it necessary, if 
Jesus should get into their hearts, to take to some 
other avocations. But, in some degree, the same is 
true of us all; for in every life there are things, often 
hidden from ourselves, which ought to be put away, 
in order that Jesus may reign; and it needs great 
earnestness in self-scrutiny, and deep love to the 
Lord, to discover such, and, having discovered, to 
cast them out. 

MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 
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The earnest preacher does not seek the easy place. 
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Illustrate the Lesson 


By Louis Albert Banks, D.D. 


Do You ‘* Belong ”’ to Christ’s Church? 


HE name of the Lord Jesus was magnified 
(Golden Text). Two women were talking to- 
gether when one inquired of the other if a 

mutual acquaintance was not a member of the church. 
The reply was as follows : ‘‘ No, I shouldn't say that 
Sarah belonged to the church. I know that’s the 
usual way to put it, but, if words mean anything at 
all, it doesn’t seem fair to twist their meaning. Sarah 
belongs, first and always, to herself, and when she 
joined the church she had no idea of actually belong- 
ing to it whatever. Her time doesn’t belong to it, 
her spending-money doesn’t ne to it, her friend- 
ships and ambitions and desires don’t belong to it. 
If she does church work, she does it as a favor. If 
she gives a little more than usual, she thinks herself 
truly generous. There isn’t one inch of Sarah, not 
even the tip of her little finger, that really belongs to 
the church of Jesus Christ." There is enough in that 
sharp little speech to make each of us very thought- 
ful. Are we magnifying the name of Jesus, or are 
we using his name to throw a glamour over our own ? 


The Deceitfulness of Sin 


I adjure you by Jesus whom Paul preacheth (v. 
13). here is a kind of lizard which lives in the 
sandy deserts of Arabia. Its body is so like the sand 
that it cannot be distinguished from it at a little dis- 
tance, but it has on each side of the mouth a fold of 
skin of a very light crimson color, which the creature 
can. blow out into the form of a round blossom, and in 
this state it looks exactly like a little red flower which 
grows abundantly in the sand. Insects are attracted 
to this curious object, mistaking it for a real flower 
that has honey in it for them, and they approach the 
mouth of the lizard without fear, when they are im- 
mediately snapped up. There is also an insect com- 
mon in India which feeds upon other insects, and, in 
order to catch them, puts on the appearance of the 
flower of an orchid. Its legs are made flatter and 
broader than those of any other insect; they are col- 
ored a beautiful pink hue, and they ray out from the 
body of the insect exactly like the petals of a beauti- 
ful flower. Insects are deceived by this wonderful 
likeness to the blossoms which they frequent for the 
sake of their honey, and are immediately caught up 
by their treacherous foe. So the Scriptures tell us 
that the enemy of our souls sometimes comes in the 
form of an angel of light. We need constantly to 
watch as well as pray. 


**Show Him Your Fingers”’ 

And declaring their deeds (v. 18). A tender little 
story is told of a poor woman who, by reason of her 
poverty, was kept from many a service for her Mas- 
ter which she thought he might require at her hands, 
—and she was dying. She was saying to her young 
daughter, who stood near the bed, that she regretted 
her fruitless life, she was wishing that she might 
have more to show the Master when she met him face 
to face. ‘‘ Mother,” sobbed the daughter, *‘show 
him your fingers.” Her hands were calloused with 
work she had; done unselfishly for others in the Mas- 
ter’s name. Shall we dare show our fingers as cre- 
dentials when we stand before the Judge ? 


Infected Money 


And burned them in the sight of all; and they 
counted the price of them; and found it fifty thou- 
sand pieces of silver (v. 19). A physician in Jersey 
City, New Jersey, is said to be the custodian of a 
considerable sum of money which he does not know 
how to dispose of. He was called to attend a sailor 


who was lying ill at a boarding-house. The man had 
refused to be undressed, but when the doctor came 
he was impressed by the honesty he read in his coun- 
tenance, and suffered the doctor to remove his clothes. 
Underneath his shirt, next to his skin, the doctor 
found a large roll of bills. He showed them to the 
patient, who nodded, and asked the doctor to take 
care of them. It proved to be a case of small-pox, 
and the patient was sent to the hospital for infectious 
diseases. The doctor was about to put the money he 
had taken from the patient into his bank, when it 
occurred to him that it must be reeking with disease 
ge. Not many people would want that money 
adly enough to risk the terrible disease; and yet an 
evil book, and many other evil things which are dis- 
posed of for money, are still more harmful, and men 
and women who get their money in that way suffer 
from an infection more deadly than the small-pox. 


The Life Backed Up the Talk 


So mightily grew the word of the Lord and pre- 
vailed (vy. 20). A Christian man was in the habit of 
visiting the wharves in New York City every Sunday 
afternoon in search of an opportunity of winnin 
some man to Christ, and helping him out of a life o 
sin. One day he met a notoriously wicked man, and 
—— him by offering his hand, and saying, ‘‘ My 
brother, do you love Christ?’’ The man turned on 
him sullenly, and said : ‘‘ You’re a pretty man to talk 
to me in this way. It is the way you Christians do. 
I want to see you put your religion in practice.”” It 
wasacoldday. The man was shivering and hungry, 
and the Christian man had a good overcoat on over 
his ordinary clothing. ‘‘Show me some of your re- 
ligion by giving me one of your coats.” ‘I will do 
it, brother,” was the reply. And he took off his 
overcoat at once, and put it on the shoulders of the 
other man. The astonished fellow took the coat off, 
and said: ‘I was only joking. I only wanted to see 
how far you would carry the love of Christ. I see 
you are a Christian man. What do you want me to 
do?” ‘I want you to come to Christ, and to the 
ee sy this afternoon. Will you?” ‘* Yes, 

will.” He did, became an earnest Christian, and 
lived an honorable life. 

New York City. 
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Superstition finds its strongest foe in spiritual 
truth. 


“at — Te nal 
riental Lesson-Lights 
---. By Mrs. Ghosn-el-Howie _— 





UT CERTAIN ALSO OF THE STROLLING JE‘vs, 
Exorcists, TOOK’ UPON THEM TO NAME OVER 
THEM THAT HAD THE Evi SPIRITS THE NAME 
OF THE LorpD Jesus, Sayinc, I ADJuRE you By Jesus 
wHoM Paut PREACHETH.”—lIt is striking to notice 
that modern successors of those seven tramp exor- 
cists belong to various sects, which are far more at 
variance than Christians and Jews ever were, and 
yet they are not above using the names of the saints or 
of holy men, books, phraseology, and charms of their 
religious opponents in the practice of their exorcisms, 
just like Sceva’s sons, who were not Christians and 
not friends of Paul. 
‘‘AnD THIS BecAME KNOWN TO ALL, BOTH JEws 
AND GREEKS, THAT DweEtT aT Epuesus.”—Having 
lived ten years in the East, I still confess much per- 
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plexity in reference to the supposed interference ef 
unclean spirits with human hfe, and the sup 
ability of certain professionals to affect for the better 
or for the worse the lives of their fellow human beings 
by the aid of such spirits. Persons of both sexes, of 
every rank in life, of every religious persuasion, and 
of almost every age, believe in demoniacal interference 
in human affairs. While I was writing these lines, a 
very intelligent and educated lady came in, and 
when I broached the subject to her, she told me most 
remarkable incidents and deeds done by sorcerers, of 
which she was an eye and ear witness. 

‘* AND NOT A FEW OF THEM THAT PRACTISED MAGI- 
caAL ARTS BROUGHT THEIR BOOKS TOGETHER AND 
BuRNED THEM IN THE SIGHT OF ALL.”—Several men 
in this Mt. Lebanon village had books which, it was 
claimed, they used in their supernatural work,— 
‘curious arts” and sorcery. While the men lived, 
they would neither sell, lend, nor show their books, 
and now their sons and heirs (personal acquaintances 
of ours), while they do not pretend to follow the occu- 
pation of their fathers, do not show the books to 
others either. 

‘*Firry THousanp Pieces or Sitver.”—No later 
than the middle of the last century some books were 
still multiplied b copying wit.1 tne pen, and a book 
no larger than the ook of Psalms was bulky and 
heavy, and cost more than five dollars. But sorcery 
books are more expensive, and hence fifty thousand 

ieces of silver (something less than ten thousand dol- 

ars)can easily have been lost in those burnings of 
books which were wont to be done during Paul’s stay 
in Ephesus, 


Scuweir, Mr. LEBANON, SyRIA, 
5 4 
Loss for the truth reveals love for the truth. 
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The Lesson in Every-Day Life 
By Charles Frederic Goss, D.D. 


UT certain also of the strolling Jews, exorcists 
(v. 13). ‘‘Strolling” Jews! Ah! No wonder 
they became ‘‘exorcists,” if they were ‘* strol- 
lers.” For one, I am down on ‘‘strollers’’! I’ve 
lived long enough, and knocked about the world far 
and wide enough, to realize the full force of the old 
proverb, ‘A rolling stone gathers no moss”! What 
it does gather is the evil of every place and clime it 
rolls through. It does this like an avalanche, | 
will add a supplementary clause to another old prov- 
erb: ‘‘Satan finds some mischief still for idle hands 
to do,”"—and for wandering feet! Every one of us 
needs a ‘‘local habitation and a name.” We need 
to pass our lives in the plain sight of people who 
know where we live. There isn’t one out of a thou- 
sand of us who doesn’t loosen up a little on his 
morals or his manners the instant he crosses his 
town line! It may not be an agreeable confession, 
but it is an indisputable fact, that the average man 
is held to a decent life a great deal more by public 
opinion than by private scruples. No wonder that 
tramps deteriorate. They are out of the vision of 
those eyes they fear. It is the “strolling” life of 
theatrical troupes that is one of the most dangerous 
elements in their careers. It was ‘‘strolling” so far 
from home and friends that wrecked so many commer- 
cial travelers in the early days of the business. Now 
their employers locate them so that they can get 
back into the eye of their own communities on Sun- 
day, if possible. We can see what the fixed stars are 
doing, but who knows what capers the comets are 
cutting? If you know what is best for you, you will 
choose a settled career as against a vagrant one 
every time. A good man is not a wave of the sea, 
driven of the wind and tossed, but a tree rooted in 
his own garden. : 

But who are ye? (v. 15.) There is nothing so 
swift and so sure as spiritual discernment. We do 
not know by what strange method the soul divines 
the good and evil in men, but it seems, at times, to 
penetrate through all masks like an X-ray. This i« 
the method of the divine wisdom. God sees through 
us. Even these ‘evil — ” possessed this powe: 
of divination. ‘‘Jesus I know, and Paul I know 
but who are ye?” It was as if they could see clean 
through the pure natures of the apostle and hi: 
Master: but in these strolling exorcists there wa 
something opaque. Beware of the opaque man! 
Choose for your companions the people who ar: 
transparent. You can’t tell who the others are 
What a startling question that was, *‘ Who are you ?’ 
Give an account of yourself. What have you done 
What is the centra rey of your nature? Suj 
pose it were plumped at you by some one who coul: 
make you answer. Did you ever ask it of yourself 
‘*Who are you, now? Come! No evasions and sul 
terfuges. Not who do other people think you ar 
not what you pretend to be, but what you are a 
the center and core of your being. Are you a tricky 
selfish, cowardly, sneaking, indecent fellow?” Ah 
how many of us are, whom the world doesn’t se: 
through at all! 

Fear fell upon them all, and the name of th 
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LESSON FC? MARCH 8 


Lord Jesus was magnified (vy. 17). How many 
people have to be scared into the recognition of 
divinity! I should be ashamed to see God more 
olainly in a thunder-storm than in a sunset; in a 
aurricane and a sinking ship than in a skiff floating 
on the placid bosom of a mountain lake. . heart 
‘hrobbed responsively to these words of Sir Thomas 
Browne, when I read them yesterday: ‘‘Some be- 
tieve the better for seeing Christ’s sepulchre, and, 
when they have seen the Red Sea, doubt not the 
niracle.: Now, contrarily, I bless myself and am 
hankful that I lived not in the days of miracles, 
that I never saw Christ or his disciples. I would not 
nave been one of those Israelites that passed the 
Red Sea, nor one of Christ’s patients on whom he 
wrought his wonders. Then had my faith been 
thrust upon me, nor should I enjoy the greater 
blessing pronounced on all who believed and saw 
not.” Such a man could have recognized the 
divine of his Master as easily when he took the chil- 
dren in his arms and blessed them, or spoke kindly 
to Zaccheus or the Magdalene, as when he stilled 
the tempest, or when the graves opened and the dead 
came forth after his crucifixion. It begins to seem 
as if the human race was to judge the claims of 
jesus to be the Son of God, not by his miracles, but 
by his character. Holiness, and not thaumaturgy, is 
the surest ge of divinity, 

Many also of them that had believed came, con- 
fessing (v. 18). It is.a striking fact that all the 
reasons that prevent men from confessing Jesus 
Christ are ignoble. First, fear. It is downright 
and inexcusably bad to deny him because you are 
afraid of being persecuted or suffering any kind of 
loss. Second, shame. It is contemptible to be un- 
willing to bear ridicule for your faith. Third, 
timidity. It seems at a glance as if it were creditable 
toa man to withhold his confession on the ground 
that he was not worthy. It looks like modesty to 
say, ‘‘I am such a r disciple that I should do the 
cause more harm than good! I am not afraid of 
suffering persecution, but of proving a detriment.” 
But it is not modesty. It is timidity. It is a species 
of moral cowardice. See how ye! those disciples 
who had been trying to serve the Master secretly, 
came out into the open when things began to go the 
Master’s way. And if it really is modesty, it is a 
false modesty. Christ does not demand perfection, 
but mp ee 

So mightily grew the word of the Lord and pre- 
vailed (ve 20). It always has; it always will pre- 
vail. Every knee shall bow and every tongue con- 
fess that Jesus Christ is Lord, to the glory of God the 
Father (Phil. 2: 10, 11). It is surer than sunrise. 


‘* The wrong shall fail, the right prevail, 
With peace on earth, good-will to men.’’ 


The prophets and seers have all believed it. It is in 
their testimony that we groundlings ought to trust. 
Secrets unknown to the rabble in the valley are 
revealed to the saints upon the mountain top. The 
church may be rolling in the trough of the waves 
now, but she will be sailing the high seas under full 
sail soon. Do not be discouraged. To smile in 
victory is easy, but in defeat heroic. 
CINCINNATI, O. 
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There is no merit in casting out demons by devilish 


means. 
al 


Hints for the Superintendent 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


N WHAT city does our lesson to-day lie? What 
splendid building was there in that city? Did 

_. they worship the true God in that temple ? Whom 
did they worship? How long was Paul in that city ? 
What especial power did God give him in order to help 
him in his preaching? What did some Jews try to do 
‘8 imitation of Paul? What was the consequence ? 
Now see! there are many Pa coming to the market- 
place and carrying things. ell me, what have they 
undertheirarms? Books. What kind of books? Bad 
books. See, they throw these books in one heap. 
Now what are they doing? They are bringing fire, 
and setting the books allin a blaze. In all its history 
Ephesus had never seen such a bonfire. Then the 
counted up the price of these books, and how muc 
was it? How much is that in our money? Would 
they not have done better to sell the books, rather 
than burn them? Why not? 

Now Suppose that we had in (here name the most 
Prominent square in your town) a great bonfire, and 
were to burn up all bad things, what do you think 
the first things would be that { would burn up? All 
‘he liquor in the town. Then what would you add as 
being bad? Here draw out various things that the 
scholars name, and add them to the board, wipin 
. of course, first the words Bad Books. It woul 
he no harm to add even such things as bad habits, 
bad words, bad deeds, and whatever ought to be de- 
Stroyed. Yes, that would be as grand a bonfire as 
that which they had in Ephesus. Well, though you 
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have no real bonfire, yet you may destroy all these 
things, so far as your own life is concerned. Will 
you not try and do it this very day ? 

Have the words, a great bonfire, on the board 
before school opens. 





A GREAT: BONFIRE 
OF 
BAD BOOKS 











New York Ciry. 
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Opposition is inspiration to the brave. 


105 


Divine instruments have dangerous edges in 
* 
Suggested Hymns and Psalms 


(With references also to the old and new editions of the 
metrical Psalm book ** Bible Songs '') 


profane hands. 


‘All hail, the power of Jesus’ name.'' Psalm 20: 1-5. 


‘* The world is very evil."’ (23: 1-6. 37: 1-6.) 

‘* Hosanna to the living God.,"’ Psalm 118 he a 

‘* Jesus, thy name I love."’ ,_ (278 : 3-4. 238 : 1-6.) 

Pe, , o Psalm 119 : 169-176. 
Jesus calls us o'er the tumult. (235 : 1-4. 260: 1-6.) 

‘** Christ for the world we sing."’ Psalm 45 ' 3-7- iti 


‘* How firm a foundation, ye saints 
of the Lord !"’ 


‘Forth in thy name, O Lord, I go."’ 


(60: 3-8. 94: 2-4.) 
Psalm 22 : 23-28. 
(27 13-19. 41: 1-4.) 
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For the Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 
Quarter’s Thought: How to Be a Christian. 
To-day’s Lesson: Paul’s School for Christians. 
Golden Text gives result of Paul’s teaching. 


Thought for Review Circle: Honor Jesus’ Name 
Always. 


INTRODUCTION, 


How many of you go to school? What do you 
study ? Did you ever hear of a night scheel fer big 
boys and girls, even men and women? Would you 
like to see a picture of a school for men? (Turn to 
picture roll. See note.) 


LESSON, 


Who sees the teacher ? 


Do you know him? Our 
friend Paul. 


Who are the scholars? Do they have 
desks? Only the teacher. What else do you see? 
Yes, books. Who can point out the books? Not 
like ours,—are they ?—but like this scroll (show scroll). 
What do you think these school-books are? Chil- 
dren, they are parts of the Bible, and the teacher, 
Paul, is explaining them. 

After Paul traveled a long time to tell good news, 
he came back to Ephesus and taught this school. 
For three months they met in the synagogue, but 
some people disturbed them, so they moved to an- 
other building. For more than two years Paul taught 
men in this school. I don’t think they paid Paul any 
money for teaching, because he said one time he made 
tents while he lived in Ephesus. You remember his 
helpers, the tentmakers, lived there too. He taught 
because he just loved to tell the story of Jesus, just 
as your Sunday-school teachers do. 

All over Ephesus people heard about this new 
teacher. They followed him as he walked, and told 
him of their sick friends. Sometimes they brought 
handkerchiefs or aprons to Paul, then carried them 
back to sick people, telling them how the good teacher 
held them in his hands, and prayed in the name of 
the Lord Jesus that oe be well. Many were 
cured in Jesus’ name, © you ever sing in church, 
‘All hail, the power of Jesus’ name” ? 

Some men lived in Ephesus who were magicians. 
They pretended to do many wonderful things. When 
they saw people healed because Paul prayed in Jesus’ 
name, they thought they would try it too. They 
were not Christians, but they thought they could do 
what Paul did. One day they met a poor crazy man, 
and said, ‘‘I adjure you by Jesus whom Paul preach- 
eth.” The man looked at them, and said, ‘' Jesus I 
know, and Paul I know; but whoare you?” Then, 
all of a sudden, he jumped on them, and tore off some 
of their clothes, and fought them, so they were glad 
to run away. Everybody heard about it, and some 
were afraid. When the people heard how Paul helped 
so many, ‘‘the name of the Lord Jesus was magni- 
fied.”” (Drill thoroughly.) 

You will wonder whether the men in school learned 
anything, Paul kept on teaching, and the men were 
glad to listen and learn about the Bible. 

I must tell you of another strange thing that hap- 





pened. How many ever saw a bonfire? How many 

ever helped make one? What with? Almost any- 

thing. Our lesson tells of a bonfire made out of 

something that begins with # (make two large B’s 
ONFIRE OF ECAUSE THEY 
AD ELIEVED THE 
BOOKS IBLE 











on blackboard), nor 
boards. Can 19): 
Books. 

Those magicians had sold such books, but after 


but it wasn’t boxes, 
you guess? 


barrels, 
Let me read (v. 


Paul taught about the Bible they »urned their bad 
books. 

Children, sometimes big boys -~— you ugly, bad 
pictures,—cigarette pictures, and such things. I 
wish you would throw them into the fire. If any- 
body gives you nice, pretty pictures, keep them, for 
our text says ‘* Hold fast that which is good.” But 
throw away anything that is bad. We throw away 
bad apples, nuts, eggs, etc. It is better yet to throw 
away bad books and pictures. 

(From your own missionary publication show picture 
of some school.) We have missionaries in schools to- 
day in heathen lands. When they teach about the 
Lord Jesus and the Bible, sometimes the people bring 
their idols to be burned. Wouldn't you like to see a 
bonfire of idols because people learned to love God ? 

You see, two good things happened because Paul 
taught school : 





THE NAME OF LORD JESUS WAS \ J AGNIFIED 
THE WORD OF GOD GREW IVIIGHTILY 











Children, I wonder whether we always honor Jesus’ 
name. Sometimes, when boys are playing, you hear 
some one speak God's name in swearing. Our Third 
Commandment says, ‘‘ Thou shalt not take’ the name 
of the Lord thy God in vain.” We often pray, ‘*Our 
Father, who art in heaven, hallowed [holy] be thy 
name.” That is the same heavenly Father who 
sends the Holy Spirit to be a helper to all who ask. 
Before Jesus was born, the angel said, ‘‘ Thou shalt 
call his name Jesus, for he shall save his people from 
their sins.” Let us a/ways honor Jesus’ name. Sing : 


‘There is no name so sweet on earth, 
No name so sweet in heaven, 

The name before his wondrous birth 
To Christ the Saviour given.’’ 


Some girls, called King’s Daughters, 
wear a little pin shaped and marked like 
this. (Make a large paper one.) The 
letters mean ‘‘In His Name,” and the 
girls promise : 

** All that I do I do in his name, 

For I know ’twas for me that the dear Lord came.’’ 





Note.—The helpfulness of small picture cards is 
greatly increased if given the same Sunday as lesson 
taught. Children then understand what the picture 
means. Do not leave children to conjecture about an 
unexplained picture. It detracts from to-day's teach- 
ing to give out ‘‘The Riot at Ephesus.” To-day’s 
teaching is strengthened by giving picture of Paul’s 


school, with accompanying Golden Text. Ask for 
perfect recitation of this text next Sunday. 
Peoria, ILL. 
% 
Black arts must fade before white lives. 
ee 


For the Intermediate Teacher 


By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


HIS lesson is a study of the longest pastorate of 
the greatest preacher of the first Christian cen- 
tury. Use it to emphasize and illustrate the 

conditions and character of successful work for 
Christ. The prominent points are : 

1. Paul’s Ministry in Ephesus (vs. 8-10). Show 
that this was as various and taxing as the most 
strenuous missionary work of ourtime. It included 

(1.) The choice of strategic points. During the 
ten years since Paul went up from Tarsus to help 
Barnabas at Antioch, he had planted churches in 
many cities in Asia Minor and Eastern Europe. 
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Show why the missionary needs to have wisdom as 
an administrator. Paul had chosen no two places 
more important for churches than Ephesus and 
Smyrna. Situated within thirty miles of each other, 
they were called the eyes of Asia. Show their 
location and relation to the other five cities of the 
province where Paul planted churches. 

(2.) The preaching in the synagogue. He sought 
to enlarge the faith and work of his own Jewish 
church through belief in Jesus, not to overthrow it. 
He reasoned, pleaded, persuaded. Show the great- 
ness of soul required to keep a kind spirit and 
temper, to press positive gospel truth with love and 
with regret for those who reject it, when they were 
secretly trying to defeat his purpose. 

(3) The preaching in the lecture room, After 
three months’ trial, finding that his preaching in the 
synagogue provoked only ap a Paul secured 
a hall where he spoke every day for about two years. 
Show his probable relation to Tyrannus and his 
school. 

(4) Working to support himself. He labored or 
at tent-making (20 : 34) as he had done at Corint 
(18: 3). He supported others also. 

(5.) Weussde lean ministry. He not only taught 
in public, but visited families, both of Jews and 
Gentiles, everywhere urging repentance, and faith in 
Jesus Christ (20: 20, 21). 

(6.) The impression on the city (vs. 26, 29). Ephe- 
sus is now a grass-grown ruin, But the foundations 
of its splendid temple of Diana, recently uncovered, 
show that it was more than twice as large as the 
Parthenon at Athens. It was the eighth temple on 
that spot, seven having been burned. ‘The theater, 
whose walk in part still stand, had seats for sixty 
thousand persons. One stranger who could arouse 
so great interest in such a city must have been a 
man of rare power with a wonderful message. 

(7.) His preaching throughout the province (Vv. 10). 
It was repeated from mouth to mouth, till from Paul’s 
seed-sowing seven churches sprang up, to which John 
sent his stirring messages many years after (Rev. 
2:1 to 3:22). Show that such an all-round gospel, 
with repentance and faith at the heart of it, preached 
with zeal in synagogue, schoolhouse, home, wherever 
the preacher can get a hearing, is sure to win converts. 

2. Paul’s Special Credentials and his Spurious Imi- 
tators (vs. 11-16). Shows how magic and witchcraft 

revailed in Ephesus as everywhere in the East. 
The gospel came without credentials at first, except 
as manifestations of divine power showed that it 
came from God. Paul was endowed with special 
gifts to prove his commission, and also to show that 
his power was superior to that of those who claimed 
to work miracles in the name of Jesus, but who were 
not his followers. This incident of the experiment 
of seven Jews with an insane man is dramatic and 
impressive, But show your pupils that this use of 
aprons and handkerchiefs was to prove the gospel 
divine, not to supersede the physicians’ skill. 

3. Some Results of Paul’s Work (vs. 17-20). The ex- 
altation of the name of Jesus as Lord was a severe 
blow to the business of those who practised magic 
arts. Many brought their books and charms and 
burned them in the public square. Ina great city, a 
gospel which could lead to the destruction of so 
much property because of quickened consciences 
could not but make a profound impression. 

The great thing to be emphasized in this lesson is 
the Holy Spirit guiding the chosen minister to his 
fields of labor, preparing the way for him, descend- 
ing in power on those who believed on Jesus through 
his preaching, sustaining him under trials, in the 
stress of poverty, against plotting foes, through 
years of toil, and, in spite of all obstacles, attesting 
the genuineness of his ministry and bringing it to 
larger success than he expected, or, indeed, than he 
ever knew. Show your pupils that thus the Holy 
Spirit will sustain every servant of Christ who faith- 
fully labors in his name. 


Suggestive Questions 


1. Paul’s Plans and Preaching. What was the 
name commonly given to the religion which Paul 
preached ? (v. 9.) What did he preach in the syna- 
gogue ? (v. 8.) Whom did he take with him when he 
withdrew from the synagogue? (v. 9.) To what 
classes did he preach? (v. 10.) What was his mes- 
sage in the homes? (20: 21.) How did he. condtict 
himself in private and in public? (20: 18, 19.) What 
was the secret of his success ? 

2. The Power of the Word of the Lord. How was 
the word spread abroad? (v. 10.) What did Paul 
preach concerning the idols which the people wor- 
shiped? (v. 26.) What did he do concerning the 
magic arts which the people believed in? (v. 12.) 
How did abandoned Jews try to work miracles as 
Paul had done? (v. 13.) What came of their attempt ? 
(v. 16.) How did this help to spread the Word of the 
Lord ? (vs. 17-20.) What is the right way to regard the 
vagaries of those who preach about Christ? (Phil. 
I: 15-20.) 

Boston. 
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A good object and a perfect instrument may both 
be invalidated by a wrong motive. 
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For the Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 


Paul at Ephesus 


I, Tue GENERAL PREPARATION (Acts Ig : I-20). 
[For each member of the Bible class. | 

Paul's experience at Corinth, where his labor of 
two years resulted in a vigorous church, stimulated 
him, no doubt, in his desire to spend some time at 
Ephesus. After a long rest at Antioch, he started 
for Ephesus by way of the ‘‘ upper country,” visiting 
his long-established churches of Galatia and Phrygia 
en route, 

The city of - “en was then at the zenith of its 
importance and prosperity. Its great temple and 
goddess were a ‘‘ wonder of the world.” It was a 
notable commercial center, the capital of the richest 
province in that part of the world, the province of 
Asia, a territory crowded with population, containing 
many large cities, and contributing prodigally to the 
resources of the empire. 

The writer of Acts directs our attention only to 
what Paul himself did during his stay at Ephesus. 
The remark of Demetrius, however (19 : 26), implies a 
much broader work, of which we have, indeed, ad- 
ditional evidence. Paul, in the letter to the church 
at Colosse, seems to imply (Col. 2: 1) that he had 
visited neither that church nor the one at Laodicea. 
Paul had doubtless remained at Ephesus, since it 
was a good working center, and from there had 
directed the aggressive evangelistic effort of his 
associates. The seven churches of Revelation 2, 3 
may well have been the fruitage of this activity, as 
well as a multitude of others of less prominence. 
The campaign was very successful, since it fright- 
ened the guardians of the great shrine of Ephesus. 

Paul's career is vividly told in the nineteenth chap- 
ter. He found others than Apollos who were ‘‘ John 
the Baptist Christians,” and gave them the instruc- 
tion for which they were ready. They represented, 
probably, a class of people frequently met with by 
Christian evangelists, who quickly accepted the newer 
and fuller teaching. They were already acting up to 
the standard of their knowledge. But Paul went boldly 
to work, first in the synagogue, and then indepen- 
dently, dealing with all who would listen to his mes- 
sage, and founding a Christian community of such 
strength and vitality that Ephesus thereafter became 
a recognized center of the Christian church, and so 
remained for centuries. 

The writer of Acts preserves for us some of the 
narratives that were related by the church concern- 
ing the miracles wrought by God through the great 
apostle. A little later, in 2 Corinthians, Paul declared 
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(2 Cor. 12 : 12) that he had wrought all the “ signs of an 
apostle... in all patience, by signs and wonders and 
mighty works.” The divine power was certainly 
manifested in such a way as to give proof which the 
common people—Jews, Greeks, and barbarians—re- 
garded as convincing that Paul’s words and acts were 
approved and supported. A great revival was the 
consequence of this recognition. 


II. REFERENCE LITERATURE. 


Note by the Editor.—Professor Sanders has prepared a careful 
and exhaustive list of books on the study of the Acts, which The 
Sunday School Times issues in the form of an attractive sixteen-page 
leaflet, containing also practical suggestions on the conduct of a 
Senior Bible Class. It will be sent to subscribers for a two-cent stamp 
by The Sunday School Times Co., 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 

For Ephesus see the Bible dictionaries, especially 
the fine article by Ramsay in the Hastings, which is 
more helpful than his remarks in ‘‘St. Paul the Trav- 
eller” (p. 270 ff.), Bartlet, ‘‘ Apostolic Age” (120-129), 
is judicious and full. Any good Life of Paul may be 
consulted with profit. 


III. QuEsTIONS FoR Stupy AND Discussion. 


[To be allotted in advance, by the leader, for careful consideration, 
to members of the class. } 


1. Ephesus, the City. 
importance ? 
the center ? 

2. Paul's Desire to Work There. (3.) How many 
times had this desire already been manifested by 
Paul? (4.) What were the reasons which probably 
influenced him ? 

3. His Methods. (5.) Describe what Paul attempted 
to do while resident at Ephesus. 

4. The Results. (6.) What were the results of his 
activity, direct and indirect ? 

5. The Emphasis in Christian Preaching. (7.) 
What was lacking in the ‘‘ John the Baptist” Chris- 
tians which Priscilla and Paul needed to supply ? 

6. Manifestations of Power. (8.) What sort of 
manifestations does the author of Acts mention? (9.) 
Were these the only, or the most important, manifes- 
tations of that period ? 

7. Paul’s Advance in Effectiveness. (10.) What 
were the notable differences between the Paul of the 
first missionary tour and the Paul of the third ? 

IV. Some Leapinc THovuGuts, 
[For general discussion under the direction of the leader.] 

When men who have profited by evil practices are 
willing to destroy their means of profit, it is a good 
sign of the work of grace in their hearts. 

Christianity is a transforming power, radically 
altering the dispositions and purposes of men. 

YALE UNIVERSITY. 


(1.) What gave the city its 
(2.) Of what Roman province was it 
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An Insight into Tennyson’s Life 


HE fascinations of rural England and English 
country life are proverbial. And there is areason 
for this, apart from the mere picturesque beauty 

of the velvet turf, the stately tree, the trim hedge, 
and the sleek thatch. There is a historic background 
toitall ; the soul of centuries hovers in its atmosphere. 

The distinguished philologist, lsaac Taylor, notes 
that ‘‘ England is pre-eminently the land of hedges 
and enclosures. Ona visit to the Continent, almost 
the first thing the tourist notices is the absence of the 
hedge-rows of England 
local names in England with those on the Continent, 
we shall find that for more than a thousand years 
England has been distinctively and pre-eminently 
the land of enclosures. ... / An examination of these 
names shows that the love of privacy and the seclu- 
siveness of character which is so often laid to the charge 
of Englishmen prevailed in full force among the races 
which imposed names upon our English villages.” 

An American, therefore, counts it a great privilege 
to be admitted to this privacy of che English rural 
home circle. And when this circle is composed of 
persons of distinguished culture and position, all the 
greater is the hospitable privilege of their hearthside. 
This is what Miss Agnes Grace Weld has done for 
us in her little book, G/impses of Tennyson and Some 
of Ats Relations and Friends (New York : Imported 
by Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50, net). 

Miss Weld was Tennyson's favorite niece. He was 
her devoted guardian too. She walked with him, 
talked with him, translated French with him ; she 
held the key of his study when he was absent. He 
solemnly laid upon her the responsibility of letting 
the world know ‘“ how great a sacrifice” he had prac- 
ticed in yielding to Mr. Gladstone's pressing entrea- 
ties to accept the peerage. ‘‘ Now that I am Lord 
Tennyson,” he said to her, ‘‘ you must be sure and 
tell me of any one meeting us in the road, whom I 


ought to salute, because they might feel more hurt 
than before if I took no notice of them.”’ 

Miss Weld’s mother was a sister of Alfred Tenny- 
son's wife. A third sister was the wife of Charles 
Tennyson,—likewise a fine poet, and co-author with 
Alfred in the ‘‘ Poems by Two Brothers.’’ Her 
grandmother Sellwood was a sister of Sir John 
Franklin, the famous explorer, who lost his life in 
the arctic regions. There were six Tennyson broth- 
ers, making a wise, witty, and artistic band. Mrs. 
Weld herself was an amateur artist, some of her por- 
trait work being reproduced in color in this little 
book. Among the intimate Isle of Wight friends was 
Sir John Simeon, the ‘‘ prince of courtesy,” and his 
family ; also Professor lowest, the well-known mas- 
ter of Baliol College. Then there were the Camerons, 
the Princeps, the Pritchards, and others, and like- 
wise the visitors from other parts. 

Into the privacy of such a charmed circle as this 
Miss Weld informally, modestly, and with perfect 
propriety, leads us. f course, Alfred Tennyson 15 
our magnet and cynosure. We see him down on his 
hands and knees blowing up the fire, in the study 
working with the microscope, or on the house-top 
scrutinizing the infinite heavens. We find him to be 
a reader of science, philosophy, and history, a stu- 
dent of the Bible, a man of prayer and of unswerving 
Christian faith. In the close intimacy of niece and 
uncle we are permitted to overhear the learned and 
devout poet reveal himself,—sometimes on a seque’ 
tered walk, sometimes indoors. Once, as they wer 
sauntering together, he stopped suddenly in a line 
argument to point to the sunlight gilding a delicat¢ 
flower, which, tenderly plucking, he said, ‘‘ There 
not a flower on all this down that owes to the su" 
what I owe to Christ.” 

We hear, too, his reverence for the holy comm=: 
nion and for the church. Worldliness he regarded 
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as the besetting sin of theage. His view 
of Pilate’s question, ‘‘ What is truth?” is 
worthy of its recording. Once, when 
Miss Weld was waiking with her uncle, 
he said, ‘‘God is with us now on this 
down, as we two are walking together, 
just as truly as Christ was with the two 
disciples on the way to Emmaus.” 

Has not Miss Weld given us a rare 
privilege? Only she could have written 
this book. It is not a biography. The 
biography has been written by Tenny- 
son’s son in two noble volumes. This is 
a little whisper to come in and sit awhile, 
or to take aramble. Some years ago, the 
Editor of The Sunday School Times met 
Miss Weld in London, and found her 
keenly interested in his Oriental studies. 
She became a contributor to The Sun- 
day School Times, and now, through 
her chatty but dignified little volume, 
she addresses a still larger audience, 
and at greater length. It is attractivel 
printed and bound, and illustrated wit 
a facsimile manuscript in Tennyson’s 
writing and several portraits,—some in 


color. 
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Extempore Prayer: Its Principles, Prepara- 
tion, and Practice. By the Rev. Mar- 
shall P. Talling. New York: Fleming H. 
Revell Company. $1.25. 

Let philosopher, scientist so called, or 
churchman, talk according to his lights, 
prayer is a demonstrably mighty per- 
sonal power. It is a reinforcement to 
individual power and public usefulness. 
This the author of this work believes. 
He has both the courage of his convic- 
tions, and the ability to set them forth 
in a most practical way. He sees that, 
in free worship in churches, the weakest 
part of the church service is generally 
public prayer, while in the use of formu- 
laries in a set liturgy the true spirit of 
piety is apt to suffer. He gives a most 
illuminating discussion, especially valu- 
able to the pastor who would lead his 
people in worship. Besides pointing 
out faults, he shows what should be the 
preparation, and what are the principles 
or conditions, of effective public prayer, 
adding practical rules, and an exceed- 
ingly valuable thesaurus of nearly two 


hundred pages of model prayers. All 
success to this book! 
< 

Bible Characters: Stephen to Timothy. By 

Alexander Whyte, D. D. New York: 


Fleming H. Revell Company. $1.25. 

He must be a well-equipped penman 
and scholar, albeit must know much of 
human nature, of books and the Book, 
to write five good volumes on Bible 
characters, from Adam to Timothy, but 
this is just what Dr. Whyte has done. 
With him as our guide, in this fifth work 
in the series, we stand with each charac- 
ter in the center of his life story, and 
feel the beating of impulse, passion, and 
the wave and wash of external circum- 
stance and internal feeling, so that we 
can live over their lives with them. 
Nor are the great and mighty only por- 
trayed. The minor characters, One- 
siphorus, Alexander the worker in cop- 
per, Lois and Eunice, are portrayed to 
us. Each one has his or her picture 
taken, yet not like as in a photograph, 
which catches only a single and fleeting 
expression, with exaggeration of wrinkle 
or smile. Here are genuine portraits, 
as if the author had sat, like a painter, 
long with his subjects in many moods, 
making a true image of the soul within. 


< 
A Look at Presbyterian Missions in Africa. 


New York: Board of Foreign Missions of 
the Presbyterian Church. 

This is an eight-page leaflet expressly 
prepared for Sunday-schools and Young 
People’s Societies for interesting their 
members in the missionary cause. It is 
the second in a series which follows the 
Christian Endeavor topics. Brief, clear- 
Cut statements relating to the location 
of stations, their history, and pertinent 
questions about the Dark Continent, are 
putin a way to attract anybody, and, with 
the addition of illustrations and a map, 
ian it just the thing for distribution 
cate ee people. The first leaflet, 
ean ed “An Evening with Presby- 
"an Missions in China,” was circu- 
‘ated by thousands. 
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Concordance and Indexed Bible Atlas. 
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STORIES OF 
AMERICAN LIFE 


By OWEN WISTER 
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SKOoKUM SMITH AND Frisco BA.py is the title of the next } 
story in the series that Mr. Wister is now writing for this magazine. Skookum and 
Frisco are friends of The Virginian, and are the heroes of some surprising adventures. 


By WILL PAYNE By GEORGE ADE 


Tates oF Biue Rince: Six independent Taves or A Country Town: Only a hu- 
stories, which follow the rising fortunes of a morist like George Ade could finda village boast- 
printer’s devil, and show how success and fame ing six characters with histories as plausible, and 
were won in the early days of the West. yet as absurdly funny, as those told in this series. 


By EMERSON HOUGH | By F. HopKinson Smith 


Tue Lawat Heart’s Desire: Tells how Another popular contributor to the maga- 
Justice first got a foothold in a little zine is Mr. F. Hopkinson Smith. His 
mining town and how herchampion, next tale entitled A Point or Honor, 
Dan Anderson, secured the ac- is a clever, humorous story, which 
guittal of his friend Curly, at centres around a French duel 
whose door was laid the over an absurd misunder 
sudden death of a pig. standing. 
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Oxford University Press (American Branch) 
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For years Ivory Soap has been used for the 
toilet and bath by most people of taste and 
refinement, who are discriminating in the 
selection of their toilet accessories and who 
delight in a good bath. It has all the good 
qualities of the most expensive soaps. 
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FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
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One or more copies, one year, 6 shillings each 
For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
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SY MMER HOMES! Now is 

the time to plan for next season. 
$25.00 will purchase one or more 
delightful sites in the Lake region 
of the Province of Quebec, ‘‘Amidst 
the Laurentians,'’ 1,500 feet above 
the sea level. 
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1% hours from Montreal, 4 hours 
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has appeared in The Sunday School Times for several years. It 
is increasingly popular. While following the International Lesson 
selections, the course does not stop there. It furnishes a thorough 
study-course, intensely interesting, comprehensive, and carefully 
suited to the needs and desires of grown-up students. Full provis- 
ion is made for home work and co-work for teacher and pupils. 

Professor Sanders has prepared a catalogue of selected books 
on the History and Literature of the Early Church. The cata- 
logue is sent free, upon request, to Bible-class teachers who follow 
the course. But the books are not necessary to the course of 
study,—though exceedingly helpful. 

A trial of the course in your adult Bible class will show practi- 
cal results that will interest you. You will find the student doing 
actual work under your direction. 

As many copies of The Sunday School Times as may be desired 
by an adult Bible class will be sent on trial, either in a package to one 
address, or to separate addresses, at the trial subscription rate per 
copy, 


10 weeks for IO cents 


Each member of your adult class should have a copy of the paper 
each week in order to test the course properly. 


The Sunday School Times Co., 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia 
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STALLS BOOKS 


, 3 A Man with a Message 
F ? | Millions of people always await 

the man with PS Vineseage. 
Dr. Stall has found it so is 
books are already circulated in 
every ‘ 
275th thousand in English. 
They are being translated into 
j several languages in Europe 

and two in Asia. 
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Dr. Francis B. Cla merset 
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MUSIC 


1903 servi ice for schools, ‘* PALMS OF 
VICTORY,’ ) ae with choice and beautiful 
carols, choruses, etc., by Adam Geibel and R. Frank 
Lehman. 5 cents per y ( er so we send it 
and two former issues); i 
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oo hundred 
Ten beautiful Easter Carols with 214 other 
hymns for all and | are in ‘* lifted 





oices,’’ the most remarkable Sunday-schoo! hymn 
book ever poranet, Rg, for examination copy 
(money refunded if desired): .oo hundred. 

For 12 cents, a new Easter a. em for choir by Adam 
Geibel ; for 30 cents, an inspiring Easter solo by Geibel. 


Gcibel & Lehman, 1022 Arch St., Philadelphia 


Easter Services 


Be sure to examine the SSovins services. They 
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services issued by us for other festal occasions, 
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The Service of Praise, our great modern Sunday- 
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Sunday-schools. Send for TReurmabls sam . 


Hall-Mack Co., 18 1020 ll. 





























You 
can tell our 
BASTER SERVICES 
as far as you can see 
them, Our color process of 
Printing gives an outward tone 
in k ng with the musical attract- 
iveness. ney all bear this name-im print 


 Tliaffecs, 


105th Ave..N.Y. 108 Washington St. ,Chicago, 
SAMPLES OF FOUR NEW ONES, 10c. 


Young People’s ~ 
Songs of Praise 


* After examining and co it with ~4 
of other books, our Sunda y-0c I En arcane. peovle 


unanimously agree that it fe t 
accordingly Sent you an ord A's 20 copies to be for: 
avis, Atlanta, Ga. 


warded at once.” CHARLES A. 


Cloth bound, 30 cents ac 
5 mail ; 100. 
Returnable copy for ph nation LSE’ 


Biglow & Main Co., New York and Chicago 





















‘Anti-Cigaret Pledge - Signing 
First Sunday in March 


RS. E. B. INGALLS, of the Anti- 
Cigaret League of the National 
Woman’s Christian Temperance 

Union, whose address is 4119 Westmin- 

ster Place, St. Louis, has sent out this 

announcement: 

The Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union will make a grand effort to rally 
all forces for a ‘‘ pledge-signing” day, 
Sunday, March 1, 1903. Every Sunday- 
school, every church, and every one in- 
terested in the future of our country, is 
invited to help. 


How This Can Be Done 

If the reader will at once place this 
little letter in the hands of every one 
that can be reached personally or by 
mail, thousands will respond. I will 
furnish free as many of these circulars 
as needed. A few stamps for postage 
will be acceptable, but do not let stamps 
hinder the work. 


When to Begin 

Begin at least a week in advance, and 
have a grand rally and final pledge-sign- 
ing March 1. See pastors and Sunday- 
school superintendents at once, and se- 
cure their co-operation. 


Whom to Pledge 


Pledge everybody, if you eee but 
particularly the boys and girls. May 
God help us realize our duty to the 


young people ! 
A Record 

This is fine work for the Sunday-school 
boys and girls’ L. T. L. and Anti-Ciga- 
ret League. I want the name and 
address of every one who will help. 
These names will be arranged by states. 
The day after the signing send postal 
telling results to me. Send coupons to 
the State Superintendent of the Depart- 
ment of Anti-Narcotics. 


Supplies 

Pledge cards, ten cents for one hun- 
dred. Badges, five cents each. Anti- 
Ciggret League and Constitution free. 


Anti-Cigaret Paper 

The Young Crusader will publish an 
anti-cigaret edition in February, con- 
taining a fine program. This as is 
only twenty-five cents a year. Address, 
W. T. P. A., Chicago. he W. T. P. A. 
has also fine programs, song books, 
and medal-contest books for anti-cigaret 
meetings. 


Chain Letters 

Once more a warning against all 
schemes without the endorsement of 
the Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union. Prominent names are being 
signed to chain letters to be used by 
irresponsible parties,— perhaps for a 
petition to Congress to reduce the tax 
on cigarets, or to decide that cigaret- 
smoking is healthful. 


** The Master’s Business Requireth Haste ”’ 


Secure this circular at once, and send 
it out on its errand of mercy. Send two 
cents (if no more) for pledge cards. To 
work! to work! And may the good 
Father open the eyes of his children to 
the fact that this monster, the little 
cigaret, is destroying our brightest and 
best. . 


In connection with this movement, at- 
tention is called to Zillah Foster Stev- 
ens’s article, reprinted from The Sunda 
School Times, entitled, ‘‘ Cigarettes : K 
Perilous Intemperance.” This has been 
put into leaflet form, and will prove a 
most effective demonstration, to cigaret- 
smoking boys, of the utter uselessness of 
seeking employment among the largest 
and best conducted corporations in 
America. The leaflet may be obtained 
from The Sunday School Times Co. at 





$1 a hundred, or one cent each. 


[T Work an and Workers | 



























flowers, 


Mothers should 
permit their 


/, children to use 


the perfect 


Rubifoam is harmless as pure 
} water, fragrant as the sweetest 
Price, 25c, at druggists. 


E. W. HOYT & CO., Lowell, Mass. 
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“To Succeed, 


Educate Yourself” 


Andrew Carnegie. 











Instruction 
under 
Supervision 
of 
Members 
of 
Faculty 
of 
Armour 
institute 
of 


¢ elegy | 





Main Building, 
. Imstitute of 


Armour 
echnology. 











Correspondence Courses in 











ENGINEERING 


Electrical, Mechanical, Locomotive, Station- 
ary, Marine, Civil, and Sanitary Engineering ; 
Navigation; Architecture; Mechanical and 
Perspective Drawing ; Sheet Metal Work ; 
Textile Manufacturing. Also 40 Short Spe- 
cial Engineering Courses. 


In addition to their regular instruction 
papers, students in full Engineering Courses 
are furnished a Technical Reference Library 
(in ten volumes) as a help in their studies, 


American School — Correspondence 


a 
Armour Institute of Technology 
CHICAGO, ILL. 














Tin Plate Co., New York. 











NEW SERVICE 
TO 
CALIFORNIA 


On January 4, 1903, the Chicago, Milwau- 
kee, & St. Paul Railway, in connection with 
the Union Pacific and Southern Pacific Rail- 
ways, established through car service be- 
tween Chicago: and Nebraska, Colorado, 
Wyoming, Utah, Nevada, and California, 
with three daily trains in each direction. 
Equipment consists of Pullman First-Class 
and Tourist Sleeping-Cars, Library Cars, 
Dining-Cars, and Free Reclining-Chair Cars. 

For detailed information, for rates, time- 
tables, sleeping-car reservations, call on your 
nearest Ticket Agent, or address George J. 
Lincoln, Commercial Agent, 818 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








“ Leadin 
TO-D 


= 





AY. 


American Seed Cata 


BURPEE'S SEEDS 


you want the OR vegetables or most beautiful flow- 
ers you should read BURPEE Ss FARM "AN VALE FOR 190 
It is maile E to all. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., PHILADELPHIA 


loans! 


ARE THE BEST] 


THAT CAN BE GROWN 





: Oe so well known as the 
tter send your address 




















VERY LOW RATES 
TO THE NORTHWEST 





F 


ROM FEBRUARY 15 to APRIL 30, 1903, The Northern 
Pacific Railway will sell ONE-WAY COLONIST TICK- 
ETS from its eastern terminals—St. Paul, Minneapolis, 

Duluth, and the Superiors—to nearly all points on its own and 

connecting lines in Montana, Idaho, Washington, and Oregon. 

Good land in these states is rapidly being sold, 
and the opportunity to get desirable low-priced 
homes is just as rapidly passing. 
For rates, details, and general information, write at once 
to CHARLES S. Fer, Gen. Pass. & Tkt. Agt, St. Paul, Minn. 
Correspondence and inquiries are given prompt attention. 





THE NORTHERN 
PACIFIC RAILWAY 
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BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


Is Offered to the Public Upon its Record of Results 
Accomplished. Nothing Save an Actual Test can 
be more Satisfactory to the Patient than the Tes- 
timony of Eminent Medical Men who have Re- 
peatedly Tested its Merits in Bright’s Disease, 
Albuminuria, Renal Calculi, Gout, Rheumatism, 
and Uric Acid Troubles. 


Dr. Roberts Bartholow, former Professor Materia Medica and General Thera- 
peutics in Jefferson Medical College, Philadelphia, and author of ** Bartholow’s Materia 
Medica and Therapeutics,’’ and other well-known medical works, says: ** It is used 
with great advantage in Gouty, Rheumatic, and Renal Affections.”’’ 

Dr. G. A. Foote, of Warrenton, N. C., ex-President Medical Society of North 
Carolina, formerly Member of the State Board of Medical Examiners, aud also of the 
State Board of Health, After reporting remarkable relief obtained from the use of this 
water in a case of CHRONIC BRIGHT’S DISEASE in his own person, Dr, Foote 
says: ‘*From this experience in my own case, and observation of its action in similar 
cases in patients for whom I have prescribed the water, I have pe Ragen Me - 
pressing the is the most powerful o 
Saladen’ that BUFFALO LITHIA WATER known remedies in this | 
distressing malady so difficult of treatment.’’ 

Geo. Halsted Boyland, A.M., M.D., of Paris, Doctor of Medicine of 
the Faculty of Paris, says: **There is NO REMEDY SO ABSOLUTELY SPE- 
CIFIC IN ALL FORMS OF ALBUMINURIA and he DISEASE, — 
acute or Spring No. 2, accompanied by a | 
chronic, as BUFFALO LITHIA WATER milk diet. In all cases where 
Albumin is found, if this water and a milk diet is prescribed, the Albumin | 
disappears rapidly, and the patient has a positive guarantee against Puerperal | 
Convulsions. Used as a substitute for ordinary water, it will be found | 
invaluable as a preventive of Puerperal Convulsions and other disturbances | 
incident to this condition, 

Voluminous medical testimony of the highest order showing the value of this water in | 
the other diseases mentioned mailed to any address. 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER is for sale by dealers generally. 
PROPRIETOR, BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VA. 














STRENCTH 


Twenty-five years ago in acquainting jewelers with the 
strength of the Jas. Boss Stiffened Gold Watch Cases, 
an enterprising salesman used the method here shown. 

Jas. Boss Cases are still the strongest cases made. As 
good as solid gold in appearance. Better than gold in 
wearing quality. Less than solid gold in cost. Ina 


JAS. BOSS 
Sto” Watch Case 


there isa layer of very hard composition between an 
inside and outside layer of solid gold reducing the cost 
of the case, aud adding greatly to its strength. 
BOSS Cases are guaranteed to wear for 25 years; are 
ized as the standard, and sold as such by all 
Jewelers. Write us for a booklet, 





Once 
a day our Gov- 
ernment Observers tick 
the correct time to thousands 
over the wires. 


ELGIN WATCHES 


tick it continually to millions. 


Every Elgin watch has the word “‘Elgin’’ 
engraved on the works. Send for 
free booklet about watches. 


ELGIN NATIONAL 
WATCH CO. 
Elgin, IWinois. 








When answering advertisements, please mention The Sunday School Times. 
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The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 








March 8, 1903. Lessons from the Ser- 
mon on the Mount: What Christ 
Teaches about Heart-Righteous- 
ness. Matt. 5: 20-48; 6: 16-18. 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 


MON.—The righteousness of faith (Rom. 
IO : I-10). 

TuES.—The ungodliness of hatred (1 John 
4: 19-21). 
WED.—The forgiving 

21-35). 
THURS.—Cleansing the fountain (Matt. 
12 : 34-37). 
FRI.—Fruit of a good tree (Matt. 7 : 16-20). 
SAT.—False fasting and true (Isa. 58 : 1-7). 


spirit (Matt. 18: 








|eminent importance of the inner life in 











Ways in which we are likely to act the Phari- 
see. 

Some sins of the heart against which to guard. 

How we may please our Father which seeth 
in secret. 


sad AN,” said Samuel, ‘‘looketh on 
the outward appearance, but 
Jehovah looketh on the heart.” 
Jesus put this same truth of the pre- 


yet more vivid terms. ‘‘ Woe unto you, 
scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites! for 
ye cleanse the outside of the cup and of 
the platter, but within they are full 
from extortion and excess. Thou blind 
Pharisee, cleanse first the inside of the 
eup and of the platter, that the out 
side thereof may become clean also. 
Woe unto you scribes and Pharisees, 
hypocrites ! for ye are like unto whited 
sepulchres, which outwardly appear 
beautiful, but inwardly are full of dead 
men’s bones, and of all uncleanness. 
Even so ye also outwardly appear right- 
eous unto men, but inwardly ye are full 
of hypocrisy and iniquity.” 
% 

And this is the great principle which | 
—_ presses in the Sermon on the | 

ount. The ancients forbade murder. 
Jesus called anger and contempt mur- | 
derous, and condemned them as man- | 
slaughter. The ancients forbade adul- 
tery. Jesus denounced the inward 
thought of impurity as equally guilty. 
The ancients forbade perjury. Jesus 
discouraged all oaths, and bade men | 
speak simply and without superfluous 
vows. The ancients enjoined retalia- 
tion. Jesus forbade it, and exalted the 
power of submission. The ancients per- 
mitted hatred of enemies. Jesus re- 
quired that we should love them and 
pray for them. Hypocrites fasted for | 
appearance’ sake, or did not fast at all, 
while they disfigured their faces to de- | 
ceive men. Jesus bade men fast in 
secret, and be real unto God. 

% 

In a word, Jesus was concerned first, 
not with the outer, but with the inner 
life. He was cancerned with the outer 
life. A tree is known by its fruits, he 
said. What he wanted was a visible | 
and practical application to life of the 
principles of the gospel. He condemned 
unsparingly the hypocrisy which held 
to certain truths and never lived them. 
But he knew well that no one would 
ever show the fruits of the gospel who 
did not have the gospel in his heart. 
First make the tree good, and then the | 
fruit will be good. | 

x 

The right method of reform is inward | 
and personal. Changing environment 
does not change the heart. It helps, 
but the real work isinward. And chan- 
ging the heart is the much likelier way 
to change the environment. There are 
classes where everything is against vir- 
tue,and where the exhortation ‘‘Be pure,” 
is almost a mockery. Society must do 
some scavanger work here before the air 
is such as to make soul-cleansing possi- 
ble; but this is only relatively true, and 
the abiding truth is that the heart is the 
thing to be purified. 

~ 

It is the heart that interests Christ. 
He knows that what is decided upon 
there is what will in due time appear in 
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Pears 


The more purely negative soap is, 
the nearer does it approack perfection. 

Unless you have used Pears’ soap 
you probably do not know what we 
mean by a soap with no free fat or al- 
kali in it—nothing but soap. 


Established over 100 years, 


Titan of 
Chasms 


The great round world has 
nothing to compare with the 
Grand Canyon of Arizona. 


Comfortably reached by rail on 
the way to California any day in 
the year. 

Visit it now, and not wait until 
everybody else has been there. 


Titan of Chasms’’ pamphlet free. Send 
so cents for beautiful Grand Canyon book ; 
notable articles by notable Americans. 
Send 25 cents for unique colored view of 
Grand Canyon—the latest novelty. 


General Passenger Office, 
Atchison, Topeka, & Santa Fe Railway, 
1312 Gt. Northern Bldg., Chicago. 


Santa Fe 


The Coming Country 


No section of the country is coming to the 
front as rapidly as the Indian Territory. 
From the Land of the Indian it is slowly but 
surely being transformed into the White 
Man’s Paradise. You know what Oklahoma 
has done—the Indian Territory is bound to 
outstrip Oklahoma. Write for particulars. 
James Barker, General Passenger Agent, 
M. K. & T. Ry., 201 Wainwright Bldg., 
St. Louis. 








$33.00 to the Pacific Coast 

Via the Chicago & North-western R’y 
from Chicago daily Feb. 15 to April 30. 
Low rates from Chicago to points in Colo- 


| rado, Utah, Oregon, Washington, and Cali- 


fornia, Pullman tourist sleeping-cars to San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, and Portland, daily, 
double berth only $6.00. Personally con- 
Choice of routes. Ad- 


601 Chestnut Street, 


ducted excursions. 
dress W. A. Cox, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


FLORIDA 
err, 


and 


NEW ORLEANS 


If you intend going South, write 
the Queen & Crescent Route, 
W. C. Rinearson, G. P. A., Cin- 
cinnati, O., for rates and printed 
matter. 











Neglect of a Cough or Sore 

Throat may result in an 

Incurable Throat Trouble or 

Caja Cousumption. For relief use 

BROWN’S BRONCHIAL 

TROCHES. Nothing excels this simple 
remedy. Sold only in boxes. 








LESSON FOR MARCH 8 


My name is on 
my lamp chimney. 


Nobody else’s 


name is on his 


chimneys. 


MACBETH. 


If you'll send your address, I'll send you 
the Index to Lamps and their Chimneys, to 
ell you what number to get for your lamp. 


MAcBETH, Pittsburgh. 





B. & B. | 


new goods 


opened—on display and sale in every de- 
partment—new Silks, Dress Goods, Suitings, 
Black Goods, and Cottons. 

Something new—double width French 
Foulards, $5.00 and $6.50 per yard. 
Louisene Silks—checks and stripes, 65c., 
75c., and 85c. Boucle Checks in black 
and white. Hundreds of pieces new Fou- 
lards in neat effects for Shirt-Waist Suits. 

Mohairs very popular this year for Shirt- 
Waist Suits. Mohair Brilliantines and Si- 
cilians, §0c. to $2.00 per yard, and cord effects 
in Mohair Novelties in blue, browns, and 
the new Pongee Tans. White Picote and 
White Vouton Novelties, Mohair effects. 
Splendid showing new 52 to 56 inch Suit- 





ings, London Tailorings — $1.00, $1.25, 
$1.50 per yard. 
Black Goods Novelties, ranging from 


$1.25 to $2.50 per yard—the new silk and 

wool embroidered and Lace stripe effects. 

A fine 56 inch wide Voile, $1.25 per yard. 
New Batistes, Dimities and Novelties, 


Oxfords. A special Printed Batiste, 33 
inches wide, 12%c. per yard. Oxfords, 
12%c. to 20c., great variety. 32 inch 


Woven Madras, 25c. per yard, other line, 
124c. to 75. ° 

Silk Charvets in white and color effects, 
65c. to 75c. per yard. One of the newest 
things is Embroidered Crystalline—double- 
width goods—lustrous and sheer, very 
dressy, $1.75 per yard, white ground, em- 
broidered dots, 


BOGGS & BUHL 
Dept. S. T. Allegheny, Pa. 











SEABOARD 
FLORIDA LIMITED 


New York to St. Augustine 


In the shortest time because by short- 


est line—the SEABOARD Air Line 
Railway, 


All Pullmans—compartment and 
drawing-room sleepers, dining-car, 
observation car. 


Three daily through trains from the 
East to Florida Points and Pinehurst, 
Southern Pines, Camden, S. C., Sa- 
vannah, and other Winter Resorts of 
the South Atlantic states by the short- 
est route, 


Through service to Atlanta and the 
Southwest. 


For “‘Summer Scenes in Mid-Win- 

ter’? and booklets describing Mana- 

tee County, on the west coast of South- 

ern Florida, apply to Seaboard agents. 

W. E. Conxtyn, Gen. Agt., P. D., 1421 Penn- 
sy'vania Ave., Washington 


jel Avams, Gen. East. Agt., 1183 Broad- 
way, New York. 


Epwarp F. Cost, Traffic Mer. , CHaRes B. 
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the life. 
drama is played is within the soul. On 
that the eyes of heaven are fixed. The 
outer life is an already determined story 
to the eyes that watch the soul. There 
will wars with impulse. Principles there 
strive with lust or evil imaginations. 
There the memory of a mother battles 
with the mind to sin. And there, Jesus 
says, the sin is done, The only way to 
keep it out of the life is to keep it out of 
the heart. For from within, out of the 
heart of man, come uncleanness and 
evil and sin. 
% 
‘Keep thy heart with all diligence, 
| for out of it are the issues of life.” ‘‘ As 
a man thinketh in his heart, so is he.” 
It is good to know that we have with us 


The stage on which the real ' 


| ** Messenger Service’’ to W. C. Hall, 2142 | 
North Meridian Street, Indianapolis, Indi- 


all the time the throne of authority in | 


life. We are not governed by some 
ruler in another land, to whom we have 
little access. Each of us is ruled from 
within. And we may hourly watch over 
| this inward throne, and see that no evil 


ruler and lord of life. 


% 

The first word is ‘‘ Be.” That de- 
termines what we shalldo. ‘ Be right.” 
Then we shall do right. 

The Bible helps greatly in this strug- 
gle. As Izaak Walton wrote : 


‘* Every hour I read you 
Kills a sin 
Or lets a virtue in 
To fight against it.’’ 
And Christ in us is purity and power. 


‘na 


While in Edinburgh, Scotland, re- 
cently, Mr. George H. Archibald, well 
known to readers of The Sunday School 
Times, visited an old church built in the 
eleventh century. He and his family 
sat in Lord Rosebery’s pew, and in 





verse, written in pencil: 
Are Ye Acquaint Wi’ Jesus? 
Nane can tell the Happiness 
There is wi’ ken’ in Him, 
Wi' love tae rich and puir folk a’ 
His hert's fou tae the brim. 





Marion Lawrance’s 
»Question Box 





The General Secretary of the International Sun- 
day-school Convention will answer here questions 
on Sunday-school matters—sof biblical questions— 
that are of general interest. If not answered here, 
they will be replied to personally. Address “‘ Marion 
Lawrance’s arg Box,’’ The Sunday School 
Times, 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


What is a superintendent to do if there should 
be an unconverted teacher, and some of the 
scholars insist on going into another class that 
is already overcrowded ? 

If the ‘‘exodus’’ is wholly because the 
teacher is unconverted, it ought to open the 
eyes of the teacher to his duty. The teacher 
ought to become a confessed Christian, or 
yield the place to one who is, if such a one is 
available. Perhaps, if the superintendent will 
lovingly and in the spirit of prayer talk over 
the whole matter with the teacher, good re- 
sults will follow, and the trouble disappear. 
So far as those scholars are concerned, 
however, it ought to be said that scholars 
should never be permitted to go from one 





| class to another simply because they imsis¢ 
Better lose a scholar now and then | 


than to encourage such disloyalty to the | condition known as diabetes insipidus, a con- 


upon it. 


| school and proper authority. 





paper entitled ‘‘ The Superintendent"’? I 
realize a Sunday-school worker cannot have 
too much literature, or fellowship with other 
workers. 

There are two papers that may be referred 
;to. One is The Baptist Superintendent, 
| edited by Dr. C. R. Blackall, Crozer Build- 
ing, Philadelphia. 
very first number, and it has very many most 
excellent suggestions. The only point at 
| which it touches the lesson is in the Black- 
board Review. The subscription price is 
twenty-five cents a year. The Providence 
| (Rhode Island) Lithograph Company also 
issues The Sunday-School Superintendent 





Ryan, Gen. Pass. Agt., Portsmouth, Va. 





and Bible Lesson Pictures (75 cents per 


influence sits there, but only Christ, | 


| 


| 





| missionary church, 


Lord Rosebery’s Bible was the following | 








| 


Will you give me information concerning a | 


quarter), which is sent out with their quarterly | 
Leaf Clusters of Pictures as sort of an ex- | 
planation of those pictures, but it has many 
other suggestions for the superintendent. 


“Will you kindly tell me how to organize and to 


conduct a ‘‘ Messenger Boys’ Club" in con- | 
nection with our Sunday-school, like the one | 
you mentioned at the institute in this city? | 
also, where the telegram blanks you use in | 
your Boys’ Club can be obtained. 


Write for printed matter explaining the | 


ana; the Rev. John C. Carman, 275 Logan 
Avenue, Denver, Colorado; John R. Pep- 
per, 22 Madison Street, Memphis, Tennes- 
see; and Mrs. Flora V. Stebbins, 120 
Boylston Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 
Each of these is thoroughly familiar with 
messenger work—each in a little different 
line—and the information they will be glad 
to give will greatly help all who are seeking 
light. The ‘‘telegrams’’ are used quite 
generally now. The particular form used in 
our school will be sent upon request. 





How important do you consider mission 
study in the Sunday-school? Supposing it all- 
important, how often would you consider it for 
the best of the school, and what methods 
would you suggest ? 

The next great step forward in our Sun- 
day-school work, in my judgment, is to give 
regular, systematic, comprehensive mission- 
ary instruction to the scholars. To many of 
our schools missions means money, and a 
missionary is a beggar. When properly un- 
derstood, money is only an incident in the 
great missionary scheme Christ inaugurated 
in the world. Many of our scholars have 
but a faint idea of the missionary movements 
of their own denominations and of the world. 
The imparting of missionary intelligence to 
the scholars is a slow process, but it must be 
done, if the church of the future is to be a 
‘*No information, no 
inspiration.’’ Once a month is none too 
often to present some phase of missionary 
work, It can be done in the opening exer- 
cises without disturbing the regular lesson 
for the day. Excellent responsive exercises 
are prepared by the various denominations 
for use in this way. Write to your own 
publishing house for samples. Information 
and interest must come before money, or 
there will be little money. The vigorous, 
thorough training of our scholars in this 
matter for a generation would multiply the 
missionaries in the field, quicken the churches 
at home, and hasten the growth of God’s 
kingdom in the earth, 








A Corker 
But Not Much of a Pastor 


There was an old clergyman in central New 
York state some years ago who was a very 
powerful speaker, but whose private life was by 
no means exemplary. Some of the more out- 
spoken of his parishioners were in the habit of 
remonstrating with him regularly about this, 
and his reply invariably was, ‘‘ Don't do as I 
do, do as I tell you to do.”’ 


It is so with a great many physicians. There 


are hundreds of medical men who fully under- 


stand the folly of drinking coffee and tea, who tell 
their patients not to drink either, yet who use 
one or the other themselves. But sometimes it 
knocks even the doctor out, and he has to quit 
Old King Coffee. A physician of Wasioja, 
Minn., says: ‘‘I] was a liberal user of coffee 
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from my youth, and my health broke down | 
while at college in 1880, at 25 years of age, but 


I continued to use coffee until 1898, although 
I was nervous, and suffered constantly from a 


dition that is well known to be due to nervous- | 


ness. My weight was below par, and no diet 


| or tonic medicines were sufficient to restore my 


I have taken it from its | 


Postum a trial. 


vitality and strength. 

**In 1898 I became suspicious of coffee, and 
I broke off the habit by taking up Postum. 
Since that time my nerves have become strong 
and well, and my weight has increased about 
30 pounds. Well boiled it is a delicious, 
healthful drink, heavy with strength and mus- 
cle-making qualities." Name furnished by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 


Even if your physician does drink coffee, | 


you had better do as he tells you to do. Give 
That's the easy way to shake 


off coffee, and get well and keep well. 


| 
| 


BOTTLE BABIES 


Bottle babies are so likely 
get What can be 
done? More milk, condensed 


thin. 


milk, watered milk, household 
mixtures—try them all. Then 
try a little Scott’s Emulsion in 
the bottle. 

It does for babies what it 
does for old folks—gives new 
flesh and life. 
You'll be pleased with the re- 


firm strong 


sult. It takes only a little in 
milk to make baby fat. 


We'll send you a little to try, if you like. 


SCOTT & BOWNE, 409 Pearl Street, New York. 


. The Best 
Eliminant 


for persons of gouty or 
rheumatic tendency. 


At drugzists, 50c & $1, 
y 


or mail, from 


THE TARRART CO. EW YORK 


are a growth—like weeds. 
CORNS Don’t cut them; that 
makes them grow faster. Get them out 
by the roots. A-CORN SALVE, send 
postal for free trial box. ull-size box 
15c., at druggists or by mail. 
Giant Chemical Co., Philadelphia. 











Used by 
physicians since 1944. 














Southern 
Pacific Co. 
t 


California 
Sunset Limited and 


(Hotel on Wheels) 


Pacific Coast Express 


New Passenger Steamers New 
York to New Orleans — Fast 
pme~ eupere Service—Excele 
lent Cuisine. 





For free ilhstrated 
maps, time-tables, railroad and 
steamship tickets, berth reserva- 
tions, baggage checked to all desti- 
nations, address 
R. J. SMITH, Agent, 
A. M, LONGACRE, T.P.A., 

109 S. 3d St., Philadeiphia, Pa. 
E. O. McCormick, P. T. M., San Fran 

cisco, Cal. 


S. F. B. Morse, A.P.T.M., Houston, Tez. 


amphlets, 











Great is Texas! 


The eyes of the world are upon her 


The Home Seeker wants to know about 
her ‘* matchless’ climate and her cheap lands. 

The Investor wants to know about not only 
her cheap land and low taxes, but, as well, ber 
wealth of mine and forest, and this is to let 
you know that 


THE INTERNATIONAL & 
GREAT NORTHERN 


Texas’ greatest railroad, traverses more 
than a thousand miles of the cream of Texas’ 
resources, latent and developed, and that you 
may learn more about the Great I. & G. 

Country by sending a two-cent stamp for a 
copy of the ///ustrator and General Narra- 
tor, or 25 cents for a year’s file of same, or by 
writin b. J. Price, G. P. & T. A., 1. & G. 
N. RR » Palestine, Texas. 











i; ida b - 
Flori y Sea 
Merchants & Miners Transportation Co. steam- 
ship lines from Philadelphia and Baltimore. Low fares 
and excellent -ervice. Send for excursion 


P. Turner, G. P. A., Baltiiaore, Md. 



































































THE 
MAID % 


This is the Maid of fair renown 

Who scrubs the floors of Spotless Town. 
To find a speck when she is through 
Would take a pair of specs or two. 

And her employment isn't slow, 

For she employs SAPOLIO, 


Ever since there have been homes, 
scrubbing has been considered the 
hardest part of the day’s work. 


SAPOLIO 


has changed that, and to-day, every 
surface, from the kitchen floor to the 
most delicate paint in the < can 
be kept elegy J clean by SAPOLIO 
rubbed lightly on with a brush or a 
cloth, and rinsed off with clear water. 











— 





A beautifully illustrated pic- 
torial magazine, 16 pages, of 
peculiar interest to intelligent 
people, will be sent free upon re- 
quest by mentioning The Sun- 
day School Times and address- 


ing 
Box 1413, Philadelphia, Pa. 


[Print My Own Cards 


——m Circulars, eewepeger. Press, $5. 
> sig 


Larger size, $18, Money saver. 

profits printing for others, Type-set- 
ting easy, rules sent. Write for cata- 
log, presses, ede ‘et etc., to fac- 
tory. THE PRESS CO. MERIDEN CORR. 





Appetite Coaxing 


Not Necessary When Proper Food is Used 


Coaxing up an appetite is hard work and un- | 
necessary when a little thought is given to | 


scientific feeding. 

Fill the stomach with the wrong stuff, and it 
is not long before the palate too is affected, 
and even the sight of food is nauseating. 
Stomach and nervous ills of all kinds soon 





come, and the body is left without nourishment. | 


Then take on Grape-Nuts for a few days, and 
see the difference. Eating is no longer a duty, 
but a delight, for the food is made of the proper 
grains prepared in a natural scientific man- 
ner, and the flavor is delicious. The case of a 


schoolma’'am of Cedar Mills, Minn., is inter- | 


esting. She writes: ‘‘I used to go without 
lunch many a day, not finding it tasty. In 


| 
consequence I usually had a severe headache | 


before the afternoon session was over, and felt | 
nervous and cross. 

**T had almost concluded to give up teach- 
ing on this account when a friend induced me 
to try Grape-Nuts. I will say frankly I did 
not care for it at first, but tried it two or three 
times, and then found myself beginning to en- 
joy the crisp nutty flavor. 

** The food has changed the order of my life. 
I carry it for lunch every day now. The color | 
has come back to my cheeks and lips, and I 
have no more headaches or nervous spells. 

** My body is full of energy and new life, and 
life seems worth the living, n ~ have 
found the proper food."" Music given by Pos- 
tum Company, Battle Creek, Mich. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


AN UNPRECEDENTED 
PROPOSITION=— 


THE greatest Bible Commentary offer ever made. An exposition of the 
whole Bible. By the most eminent divines and Biblical scholars. A 
magnificent theological library within easy reach of every active Bible student. 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTE 
We lately purchased at a great expense the electrotype plates of a book in six volumes which had been published about 
two years by Wilbur B. Ketcham and the Expositor Bible Company, under the title of 


THE EXPOSITOR’S BIBLE 


We decide to issue the work under a new and explanatory title, and commencing with the first edition it will be entitled 


AN EXPOSITION OF THE BIBLE Tue S. S. SCRANTON Co, 


6 LARGE HANDSOME VOLUMES ONLY $10 


Think of it, 5,261 double-column pages! Every page perfectly printed in 
good size (brevier) type. Strongly and handsomely bound in genuine 
buckram cloth. Surely the greatest Bible Commentary offer ever made. 
Notice also our guarantee. Books returned at our expense and money re- 
funded if not just as advertised. 

















Each volume measures 10%X7%X1% inches 


This great work consists of a series of expositions covering all the chapters and 
books of the Old and New Testament by the greatest Biblical scholars and divines of 
modern times. The Scriptures are analyzed, illuminated, and interpreted in a style 
that is thoroughly interesting and positively fascinating. The knowledge imparted 
through this work cannot be overestimated. It is an invaluable aid to ministers, ex- 
positors, teachers, and students of the Bible. 





The eminent authors of these expositions are as follows : Genesis, St. John, First Corinthians, Marcus Dods, D.D. 
Exodus, St. Mark, G. A. Chadwick, D.D. Leviticus, S. H. Kellogg, D.D. Numbers, Judges, Ruth, Job, R. A. 
Watson, D.D. Deuteronomy, Andrew Harper, D.D. Joshua, First and Second Samuel, W. G. Blaikie, D.D., 
LL.D. First and Second Kings, Daniel, Dean F. W. Farrar, D.D. First and Second Chronicles, W. H. Bennett, 
M.A. Ezra, Nehemiah, Esther, Song of Solomon, Lamentations, W. F. Adeney, M.A. Psalms, Colossians, Phile- 
mon, Alexander MacLaren, D.D. Proverbs, R. F. Horton, D.D. Ecclesiastes, Samuel Cox, D.D. Isaiah, 
Twelve Minor Prophets, George Adam Smith, D.D., LL.D. Jeremiah, C. J. Ball, M.A. Ezekiel, John Skinner, 
M.A. St. Matthew, J. Monro Gibson, D.D. St. Luke, Henry Burton, M.A. Acts of the Apostles, G.T. Stokes, 
D.D. Romans, H. C. G. Moule, D.D. Second Corinthians, Thessalonians, James Denney, D.D. Galatians, 
Ephesians, G. G. Findlay, D.D. Philippians, Robert Rainy, D.D. First and Second Timothy, Titus, James, Jude, 
A. Plummer, D.D. Hebrews, T. C. Edwards, D.D. First and Second Peter, J. R. Lumby, D.D. First, Second, 
and Third John, W. Alexander, D.D. Revelation, W. Milligan, D.D. 


DIRECTIONS FOR ORDERING—TWO PLANS we 


t- 
1. Send $10.00 and the six volumes will be forwarded at once by freight or express as directed. 
2. Send $3.00, and promise in same letter to pay $1.00 monthly for the next nine months, making $12.00 as 
complete payment, and the six volumes will be forwarded at once. 
Customers pay freight or express charges on either of above plans and we guarantee safe delivery. 


GUARANTEE Every page in these books is clearly printed and the volumes strongly and handsomely 


bound in genuine buckram cloth. 
The books will be in good condition when received, and answer to description in every particular. 
After five days for examination, if the books are not found to be just as above set forth, they may be then returned 
to us in good order by freight at our expense, and the money received by us for them will be refunded. 


As to our responsibility, we refer to The Sunday School Times, or to any commercial agency. Established 1866. 
When you order, mention The Sunday School Times. 


THE S. S. SCRANTON COMPANY # PUBLISHERS # HARTFORD, CONN. 





(Lesson for March 8) FEBRUARY 21, 1903 





